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PREFACE 

HAVING  been  asked  by  many  friends  to  give  a  brief  ac 
count  of  my  adventures  in  blockade -running  during  the 
late  American  Civil  War,  I  have  determined  to  do  so,  not 
from  any  confidence  in  my  powers  of  description,  but  because  I 
am  in  hopes  that  the  entire  novelty  of  the  subject  will  tend  to  give 
interest  to  this  little  book;  in  addition  to  which  I  am  desirous  of 
giving  publicity  to  a  statement  in  which  I  have  the  strongest  belief, 
namely,  that  in  these  days  blockades  can  never  be  efficient  so  long 
as  heavy  forts  guard  the  entrances  to  the  harbors  blockaded,  from 
which  the  vessels  blockading  are  obliged  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance.  And  perhaps  my  feeble  efforts  to  demonstrate  this  will 
lead  some  wiser  head  than  mine  to  suggest  a  new  method  of  closing 
an  enemy's  fort.  American  naval  officers,  who  know  from  experi 
ence  how  strong  are  my  grounds  for  this  conviction,  can  testify  to 
the  harassing,  wearying  work  they  went  through  while  trying  to 
blockade  the  Southern  ports,  and  to  their  disgust  at  constantly  see 
ing  vessels  which  had  escaped  their  untiring  vigilance  during  the 
night,  lying  at  daybreak  safely  under  the  Confederate  batteries. 
For  although,  in  the  case  of  the  American  war,  blockading  was 
exceedingly  severe  work,  what  would  it  have  been  had  the  South 
erners  been  possessed  of  the  means  that  are  usually  in  the  hands 
of  a  belligerent  power — viz :  those  of  harassing  the  blockading  fleets 
by  every  description  of  annoyance,  in  the  shape  of  fire-ships,  tor 
pedoes,  etc. 

It  is  true  that  efforts  were  made  to  harass  the  blockading  ves 
sels  off  Charleston,  but  the  want  of  the  proper  resources  rendered 
them,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  nearly  harmless ;  and  at  Wil 
mington  nothing  was  ever  attempted.  An  iron-clad  was  indeed 
once  brought  down  the  river,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  a 
dash  at  some  of  the  blockading  vessels;  but  she  stuck  on  the  bar 
and  was  never  used  against  the  enemy. 
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4  PREFACE 

My  concluding  remark  shall  be,  the  all-importance  of  our  pos 
sessing  vessels  of  war  of  great  speed  and  heavily  armed,  similar  to 
those  which  are  at  this  moment  receiving  far  more  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  American  Government  than  either  iron-clads  or 
Monitors. 

This  subject  is  again  referred  to  at  page  58  as  a  practical 
suggestion  worthy  of  the  best  attention. 

A.  ROBERTS. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE  FIRST  START 

SO  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  law  and  theory  of 
blockade-running,  that  a  few  remarks  on  its  practice  as  relat 
ing  to  its  enforcement  and  its  infringement,  may  perhaps 
prove  interesting.     Laws  that  were  in  vogue  before  the  wonderful 
progress  that  steam  has  made  can  scarcely  be  considered  applicable 
now,  or  if  applicable,  cannot  be  efficiently  put  into  force,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  following  brief  narrative,  in  which  I  have  endeavored 
to   point   out   the   great   difficulties  that  exist  in   blockading  an 
enemy's  port. 

During  the  late  Civil  War  in  America,  the  executive  govern 
ment  undertook  the  blockade  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  of 
coast;  and  though  nothing  could  exceed  the  energy  and  activity  of 
the  naval  officers  so  employed,  the  results  were  very  unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  till  absolute  possession  was  taken  of  the 
forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  harbors — such  as  Charleston, 
Mobile  and  Wilmington — that  blockade-running  was  stopped. 
Four  out  of  six  of  the  fast  little  craft  fitted  out,  some  in  England, 
some  in  New  York,  succeeded  in  evading  the  vigilance  of  the 
cruisers ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  war  was  prolonged  for  many 
months,  if  not  years,  by  the  warlike  stores,  clothing,  provisions, 
etc.,  introduced  into  the  Southern  States  by  this  method. 

I  trust  that  our  American  friends  will  not  be  too  severe  in 
their  censures  on  those  engaged  in  blockade-running,  for — I  say  it 
with  the  greatest  respect  for  and  admiration  of  American  enter 
prise — had  they  been  lookers-on  instead  of  principals  in  the  sad 
drama  that  was  enacted,  they  would  have  been  the  very  men  to  take 
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the  lead.  For  if  ever  a  cool  head,  strong  nerve  and  determination 
of  character  were  required,  it  was  while  running  or  endeavoring  to 
run,  through  the  American  blockade  of  the  coast  of  the  Southern 
States. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  excitement  of  fighting, 
which  some  men  (inexplicable  I  confess,  to  me)  really  love,  did  not 
exist.  One  was  always  either  running  away,  or  being  deliberately 
pitched  into  by  the  broadsides  of  the  American  cruisers,  the  slight 
est  resistance  to  which  would  have  constituted  piracy;  whereas  cap 
ture  without  resistance  merely  involved  confiscation  of  vessel  and 
cargo. 

The  vessel  I  had  charge  of,  which  I  had  brought  out  from 
England,  was  one  of  the  finest  double-screw  steamers  that  had  been 
built  by  D—  — n;  of  400  tons  burden,  250  horse-power,  180  feet 
long  and  22  feet  beam;  undeniably  a  good  craft  in  all  respects,  ly 
ing  in  St.  George's  Harbor,  Bermuda.  Our  crew  consisted  of  a 
captain,  three  officers,  three  engineers  and  twenty-eight  men,  in 
cluding  firemen — that  is,  ten  seamen  and  eighteen  firemen.  They 
were  all  Englishmen,  and  as  they  received  very  high  wages,  we 
managed  to  have  picked  men;  in  fact  the  men-of-war  on  the  West 
India  station  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent  their  crews  from 
desertion,  so  great  was  the  temptation  offered  by  the  blockade- 
runners. 

I  will  begin  by  explaining  how  we  prepared  the  vessel  for  her 
work.  This  was  done  by  reducing  her  spars  to  a  light  pair  of 
lower  masts,  without  any  yards  across  them,  the  only  break  in 
their  sharp  outline  being  a  small  crow's  nest  on  the  foremast,  to  be 
used  as  a  lookout  place.  The  hull,  which  showed  about  eight  feet 
above  wrater,  was  painted  a  dull  gray  color,  to  render  her  as  nearly 
as  possible  invisible  in  the  night.  The  boats  were  lowered  square 
with  the  gunnels.  Coal  of  a  nature  that  never  smoked  (anthracite) 
was  taken  on  board;  the  funnel  being  what  is  called  "telescope," 
lowered  close  down  to  the  deck.  In  order  that  no  noise  might  be 
made,  steam  was  blown  off,  in  case  of  a  sudden  stop,  under  water. 
In  fact  every  ruse  was  resorted  to,  to  enable  the  vessel  to  evade  the 
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vigilance  of  the  American  cruisers,  which  were  scattered  about  in 
great  numbers,  all  the  way  between  Bermuda  and  Wilmington. 
Among  other  precautions  taken,  I  may  mention  that  no  cocks  were 
allowed  among  the  fowls  aboard,  for  fear  of  their  proclaiming  the 
whereabouts  of  the  blockade-runner.  This  may  seem  ridiculous, 
but  it  was  a  necessary  precaution. 

Captain,  officers  and  crew  received  a  handsome  bounty  before 
starting,  in  order  that  we  might  not  be  unremunerated  if  captured 
or  injured;  and  so,  to  use  an  American  expression,  "  skinning  our 
eyes  well,"  we  started  on  our  voyage,  rather  nervous  but  full  of 
hope.  The  distance  from  Bermuda  to  Wilmington  (the  port  we 
were  bound  to)  is  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  For  the  first 
twenty- four  hours  we  saw  nothing  to  alarm  us;  but  as  daylight 
broke  on  the  second  day,  there  was  a  large  American  cruiser  not 
half  a  mile  from  us.  Before  we  could  turn  around  he  steamed 
straight  at  us,  and  commenced  firing,  rapidly  but  very  much  at 
random,  the  shot  and  shell  all  passing  over  or  wide  of  us. 

Fortunately,  according  to  orders  to  have  full  steam  on  at  day 
light,  we  were  quite  prepared  for  a  run;  and  still  more  fortunately 
a  heavy  squall  of  wind  and  rain  that  came  on  helped  us  vastly,  as 
we  were  dead  to  windward  of  the  enemy ;  and  having  no  top  weights 
we  soon  dropped  him  astern.  He  most  foolishly  kept  yawing,  to 
fire  his  bow-chasers,  losing  ground  each  time  he  did  so. 

By  eight  o'clock  we  were  out  of  range,  unhit,  and  by  noon  out 
of  sight  by  anything  but  smoke.  Luckily  the  chase  had  driven  us 
on  our  course,  instead  of  away  from  it;  as  the  consumption  of  coal 
during  a  run  of  this  sort,  with  boilers  all  but  bursting  from  high 
pressure  of  steam,  was  a  most  serious  consideration,  there  being  no 
coal  in  the  Confederate  ports,  where  only  wood  was  used,  which 
would  not  suit  our  furnaces. 

We  were  now  evidently  in  very  dangerous  waters,  steamers 
being  reported  from  our  mast-head  every  hour,  and  we  had  to 
keep  moving  about  in  all  directions  to  avoid  them;  sometimes 
stopping  to  allow  one  to  pass  ahead  of  us,  at  another  time  turning 
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completely  round  and  running  back  on  our  course.  Luckily  we 
were  never  seen  or  chased.  Night  came  on,  and  I  had  hoped  that 
we  should  have  made  rapid  progress  till  daybreak,  unmolested. 
All  was  quiet  until  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  sud 
denly,  to  our  horror,  we  found  a  steamer  close  alongside  of  us. 
How  she  had  got  there,  without  our  knowledge,  is  a  mystery  to  me 
even  now.  However,  there  she  was — and  we  had  hardly  seen  her 
before  a  stentorian  voice  howled  out,  "  Heave  to  in  that  steamer,  or 
I'll  sink  you."  It  seemed  as  if  all  was  over — but  I  determined  to 
try  a  ruse  before  giving  the  little  craft  up.  So  I  answered,  "  Ay, 
ay,  Sir,  we  are  stopped." 

The  cruiser  was  about  eighty  yards  from  us.  We  heard  orders 
given  to  man  and  arm  the  quarter-boats ;  we  saw  the  boats  lowered 
into  the  water;  we  saw  them  coming;  we  heard  the  crews  laughing 
and  cheering  at  the  prospect  of  their  prize; — the  bowmen  had  just 
touched  the  sides  of  our  vessel  with  their  boathooks,  when  I 
whispered  down  the  tube  into  the  engine-room:  "  Full  speed  ahead  " 
—and  away  we  shot  into  the  pitch  darkness. 

I  don't  know  what  happened ;  whether  the  captain  of  the  man- 
of-war  thought  that  his  boats  had  taken  possession,  and  thus  did 
not  try  to  stop  us,  or  whether  he  stopped  to  pick  up  his  boats  in  the 
rather  nasty  sea  that  was  running — some  one  who  reads  this  may 
know.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  not  a  shot  was  fired,  and  that  in  less 
than  a  minute  the  pitch  darkness  hid  the  cruiser  from  our  view. 
This  was  a  great  piece  of  luck.  All  the  next  day  we  passed  in 
dodging  about;  avoiding  the  cruisers  as  best  we  could,  but  always 
approaching  our  port.  During  the  day  we  got  good  observations, 
with  which  our  soundings  agreed;  and  at  sunset  our  position  was 
sixty  miles  due  east  of  the  entrance  to  Wilmington  (Cape  Fear) 
river — off  which  place  was  cruising  a  strong  squadron  of  block 
ading  ships. 

The  American  blockading  squadron,  which  had  undertaken 
the  almost  impossible  task  of  stopping  all  traffic  along  three 
thousand  miles  of  coast,  consisted  of  nearly  a  hundred  vessels  of 
different  sorts  and  sizes — bond-fide  men-of-war,  captured  block- 
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ade-runners,  unemployed  steam-packets,  with  many  other  vessels 
pressed  into  government  service.  Speed,  and  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  a  long  gun  were  the  only  requisites,  the  Confederate  men-of- 
war  being  few  and  far  between.  These  vessels  were  generally  well 
commanded  and  officered,  but  badly  manned.  The  inshore 
squadron  off  Wilmington  consisted  of  about  thirty  vessels,  and  lay 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  facing  the  entrance  to  Cape  Fear  river, 
the  centre  being  just  out  of  range  of  the  heavy  guns  mounted  on 
Fort  Fisher;  the  horns,  as  it  were,  gradually  approaching  the  shore 
on  each  side.  The  whole  line  or  curve  covered  about  ten  miles. 

The  blockade-runners  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  get 
between  the  vessel  and  the  shore  at  either  extremity;  and  the  coast 
being  quite  flat  and  very  dangerous,  without  any  landmark  except 
ing  here  and  there  a  tree  somewhat  taller  than  others,  the  cruisers 
generally  kept  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  allow  of  this  being  done. 
The  runner  would  then  crawl  close  along  the  shore,  and  when  as  near 
as  could  be  judged  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  river,  would  show  a 
light  on  the  vessel's  inshore  side,  which  was  answered  by  a  very  indis 
tinct  light  being  shown  on  the  beach,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
another  at  the  back  ground.  The  shore  lights  being  got  into  a 
line,  was  a  proof  that  the  opening  was  arrived  at;  the  vessel  then 
steered  straight  in  and  anchored  under  the  Confederate  batteries  at 
Fort  Fisher.  More  vessels  were  lost  crawling  along  this  danger 
ous  beach  than  were  taken  by  the  cruisers.  I  have  seen  three  burn 
ing  at  one  time — for  the  moment  a  vessel  struck  she  was  set  fire  to, 
to  prevent  the  blockaders  getting  her  off  when  daylight  came.  This 
system  of  evading  the  cruisers,  however,  having  been  discovered,  it 
was  put  a  stop  to  by  a  very  ingenious  method,  by  which  several 
vessels  were  captured  and  an  end  put  to  that  "little  game."  Of 
course  I  can  only  conjecture  the  way  in  which  it  was  done,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  thus :  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  line  of  block 
aders  lay  one  of  them  with  a  kedge  anchor,  down  so  close  to  the 
shore  that  she  left  but  a  very  small  space  for  the  blockade-runner 
to  pass  between  her  and  the  beach.  The  captain  of  the  runner, 
however,  trusting  to  his  vessel's  speed  and  invisibility,  dashed 
through  this  space,  and  having  got  by  the  cruiser,  thought  himself 
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safe.  Poor  fellow!  he  was  safe  for  the  moment;  but  in  such  a 
trap  that  his  only  chance  of  getting  out  of  it  was  by  running  on 
shore  or  giving  up,  for  no  sooner  had  he  passed  than  up  went  a 
rocket  from  the  cruiser  which  had  seen  him  rush  by,  and  which 
now  moved  a  little  further  in  towards  the  shore,  so  as  to  stop  her 
egress  by  the  way  she  went  in;  and  the  other  vessels  closing  round 
by  a  pre-arranged  plan,  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  runner 
was  a  certainty.  Some  of  the  captains  most  pluckily  ran  their 
vessels  on  shore,  and  frequently  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  them; 
but  the  boats  of  the  cruisers  were  sometimes  too  sharp  in  their  move 
ments  to  admit  of  this  being  done ;  and  the  treatment  of  those  who 
tried  to  destroy  their  vessels  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  barbarous 
and  unnecessary.  Moreover  men  who  endeavored  to  escape  after 
the  vessel  was  on  shore  were  often  fired  at  with  grape  and  shell,  in 
what  seemed  to  me  a  very  unjustifiable  manner.  Great  allowance, 
however,  must  be  made  for  the  men-of- wars'  men,  who,  after  many 
hard  nights  of  dreary  watching,  constantly  underway,  saw  their 
wrell-earned  prize  escaping  by  being  run  on  shore  and  set  fire  to 
just  as  they  imagined  they  had  got  possession.  On  several  occa 
sions  they  have  had  to  be  content  to  tow  the  empty  shell  of  an 
iron  vessel  off  the  shore,  her  valuable  cargo  and  machinery  having 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

But  I  have  left  my  little  craft  lying,  as  was  stated,  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  river.  I  had  determined  to  try  a 
new  method  of  getting  through  the  blockading  squadron,  seeing 
that  the  usual  plan,  as  described  above,  was  no  longer  feasible,  or 
at  least  advisable.  I  have  mentioned  that  our  position  was  well 
defined  by  observations  and  soundings;  so  we  determined  to  run 
straight  through  the  blockaders  and  take  our  chances.  When  it 
was  quite  dark  we  started,  steaming  at  full  speed.  It  was  ex 
tremely  thick  on  the  horizon,  but  clear  over  head,  with  just  enough 
wind  and  sea  to  prevent  the  little  noise  made  by  the  engines  and 
screws  being  heard.  Every  light  was  out,  even  the  men's  pipes; 
the  masts  were  lowered  on  to  the  deck,  and  if  ever  a  vessel  was  in 
visible,  the  Don  was  that  night. 

We  passed  several  outlying  cruisers,  some  unpleasantly  near 
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— but  still  we  passed  them.  All  seemed  going  favorably,  when 
suddenly  I  saw  through  my  glasses  the  long,  low  line  of  a  steamer 
right  ahead,  lying  as  it  were  across  our  bows — so  close  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  pass  to  the  right  or  left  of  her  without  be 
ing  seen.  A  prompt  order  given  to  the  engine-room  (where  the 
chief  engineer  stood  to  the  engines)  to  reverse  one  engine,  was  as 
promptly  obeyed,  and  the  little  craft  spun  round  like  a  tee-totum. 
If  I  had  not  seen  it,  I  could  never  have  believed  it  possible  that  a 
vessel  would  have  turned  so  rapidly;  and  (although  perhaps  it  is 
irrelevant  to  my  subject)  I  cannot  refrain  from  bearing  testimony 
to  the  wonderful  powers  of  turning  that  are  given  to  a  vessel  by  the 
application  of  Symons'  twin-screws,  as  he  loves  to  call  them.  On 
this  occasion  £50,000  worth  of  property  was  saved  to  its  owners. 
I  do  not  believe  the  cruiser  saw  us  at  all;  and  very  important  to  us 
was  the  fact  that  we  had  turned  in  so  short  a  space  that  I  scarcely 
think  we  lost  five  yards  of  our  position. 

Having  turned,  we  stopped  to  reconnoitre,  and  could  still  see 
the  faint  outline  of  the  cruiser,  crawling  (propelled  probably  only 
by  the  wind)  slowly  into  the  darkness,  leaving  the  way  open  to  us, 
of  which  we  at  once  took  advantage.  It  wras  now  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  our  patent  lead  and  an  observation  of  a  friendly 
star,  told  us  that  we  were  rapidly  getting  near  the  shore.  But  it 
was  so  fearfully  dark  that  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  ever  to  find 
our  way  to  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  no  one  felt  comfortable. 
Still  we  steamed  slowly  on,  and  shortly  made  out  a  small  glimmer 
of  a  light  right  ahead.  We  eased  steam  a  little,  and  cautiously 
approached. 

As  we  got  nearer,  we  could  make  out  the  outline  of  a  vessel 
lying  at  anchor,  head  to  wind;  and  conjectured  that  this  must  be 
the  senior  officer's  vessel,  which  we  were  told  generally  lay  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  river's  mouth,  and  which  was  obliged 
to  show  some  sort  of  light  to  the  cruisers  that  were  constantly 
under  way  right  and  left  of  her.  The  plan  of  finding  out  this 
light,  and  using  it  as  a  guide  to  the  river's  entrance,  being  discov 
ered  shortly  after  this,  the  vessel  that  carried  it  was  moved  into  a 
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different  position  every  night;  whereby  several  blockade  runners 
came  to  grief.  Feeling  pretty  confident  now  of  our  position,  we 
went  on  again  at  full  speed,  and  made  out  clearly  the  line  of  block- 
aders  lying  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  ship  which  showed  the  light; 
all  excepting  her  being  apparently  under  way.  Seeing  an  opening 
between  the  vessel  at  anchor  and  the  one  on  her  left,  we  made  a 
dash,  and  thanks  to  our  disguise  and  great  speed,  got  through  with 
out  being  seen,  and  made  the  most  of  our  way  towards  the  land. 
As  a  strong  current  runs  close  inshore,  which  is  constantly  chang 
ing  its  course,  and  there  were  no  lights  or  landmarks  to  guide  us, 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  find  the  very  narrow  entrance 
to  the  river. 

We  were  now  nearly  out  of  danger  from  cruisers,  who  seldom 
ventured  very  close  inshore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  batteries ;  and  our 
pilot  who  had  been  throughout  the  voyage  in  bodily  fear  of  an 
American  prison,  began  to  wake  up,  and  after  looking  well  round, 
told  us  that  he  could  make  out,  over  the  long  line  of  surf,  a  heap 
of  sand  called  "  the  mound,"  which  was  a  mark  for  going  into  the 
river.  This  good  news  emboldened  us  to  show  a  small  light  from 
the  inshore  side  of  the  vessel;  it  was  promptly  answered  by  two 
lights  being  placed  a  short  distance  apart  on  the  beach,  in  such  a 
position  that  when  the  two  were  brought  into  line — or  as  sailors  call 
it,  into  one — the  vessel  would  be  in  the  channel  which  led  into  the 
river.  This  being  done  without  interruption  from  the  cruisers,  we 
steamed  in  and  anchored  safely  under  the  batteries  of  Fort  Fisher. 

Being  now  perfectly  safe,  lights  were  at  once  lit,  supper  and 
grog  served  out  ad  libitum,  everybody  congratulated  everybody 
else,  and  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  jollity,  such  as  can  only  be  ex 
perienced  after  three  days'  and  three  nights'  intense  anxiety,  pos 
sessed  us  all. 

On  the  morning  breaking  we  counted  twenty-five  cruisers  ly 
ing  as  near  as  they  dared  venture  off  the  river's  mouth ;  and  a  very 
pleasant  sight  it  was,  situated  as  we  were.  There  was  evidently  a 
move  of  an  unusual  nature  among  them,  for  the  smaller  vessels 
were  steaming  in  towards  the  shore  on  the  north  side,  and  the  ships' 
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launches,  with  guns  in  their  bows,  were  pulling  about  from  vessel 
to  vessel.  The  cause  of  it,  as  day  advanced,  was  but  too  apparent. 
Just  out  of  reach  of  Fort  Fisher's  heavy  artillery,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river's  entrance,  a  splendid  paddle-wheel  blockade-run 
ner  was  lying  on  the  beach,  having  been  run  on  shore  during  the 
night  to  avoid  capture.  Her  crew  had  evidently  escaped  to  the 
shore,  and  a  smouldering  smoke  showed  that  she  had  been  set  fire 
to  and  that  a  little  wind  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the 
flames  break  out.  The  blockading  ships  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  damage  they  had  done  until  daylight  discovered 
the  vessel  which  they  probably  thought  had  either  got  into  the  river 
or  escaped  to  sea,  lying  on  the  beach.  However  they  were  not 
slow  in  making  preparations  for  capturing  her  if  possible.  Mean 
while  the  commandant  of  Fort  Fisher  did  not  remain  inactive. 
Though  the  vessel  was  out  of  the  reach  of  his  heavy  artillery,  he 
had  at  his  disposal  two  12-pounder  Whitworths,  which  he  promptly 
sent  down  to  the  beach,  dragged  by  mules,  to  prevent  the  Yankees 
from  landing  or  getting  on  board.  These  little  guns  opened  fire  at 
the  enemy  at  a  long  range,  and  made  famous  practice — so  much  so 
that  the  attention  of  the  naval  force  was  drawn  entirely  to  them 
and  a  sharp  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides. 

Meanwrhile  two  of  the  crew  of  the  blockade-runner  managed 
to  get  aboard  of  her,  and  setting  her  on  fire  in  a  dozen  different 
places,  everything  in  the  vessel  was  soon  destroyed,  and  her  red-hot 
sides  made  boarding  an  impossibility.  So  the  gunboats  retired  out 
of  range,  and  the  artillery  with  the  Whitworth  guns,  returned  to 
Fort  Fisher.  The  shell  of  this  vessel  lay  for  months  on  the  beach, 
and  was  by  no  means  a  bad  mark  for  the  blockade-runners  to  steer 
by.  Having  witnessed  this  little  bit  of  excitement  and  received  on 
board  the  crew  of  the  stranded  vessel,  we  took  a  pilot  on  board,  and 
steamed  up  the  Cape  Fear  river  to  Wilmington. 
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IT  will  be  difficult  to  erase  from  my  memory  the  excitement  of 
the  evening  when  we  made  our  little  craft  fast  alongside  the 
quay  at  Wilmington;  the  congratulations  we  received,  the 
champagne  cocktails  we  imbibed,  the  eagerness  with  which  we  gave 
and  received  news,  the  many  questions  we  asked,  such  as  "  How 
long  should  we  be  in  unloading — was  our  cargo  of  cotton  ready- 
how  many  bales  could  we  carry — how  other  blockade-runners  had 
fared,"  etc.,  and  the  visits  from  hungry  and  thirsty  Southerners  of 
all  ranks  and  denominations,  many  of  whom  had  not  tasted  alcohol 
in  any  form  for  months,  and  to  whom  whatever  they  liked  to  eat  or 
drink  was  freely  given,  accompanied  by  congratulations  on  all 
sides.  All  these  things,  combined  with  the  delightful  feeling  of 
security  from  capture  and  the  glorious  prospect  of  a  good  night's 
rest  in  a  four-poster,  wound  one  up  into  an  inexpressible  state  of 
jollity.  If  some  of  us  had  a  little  headache  in  the  morning,  surely 
it  was  small  blame  to  us;  our  host's  cocktails,  made  of  champagne- 
bitters  and  pounded  ice,  soon  put  all  things  to  rights;  and  after 
breakfast  we  lounged  down  to  the  quays  on  the  river  side  that  were 
piled  mountain  high  with  cotton  bales  and  tobacco  tierces,  and 
mixed  in  the  wild  and  busy  scene  of  discharging,  selling  and 
shipping  cargoes. 

I  may  here,  I  trust,  without  appearing  egotistic,  digress 
slightly  from  the  narrative  to  give  an  account  of  how  I  managed 
with  my  own  private  venture,  which  I  had  personally  to  attend  to; 
for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  in  blockade-running 
every  one  must  look  after  himself;  if  he  does  not,  his  labor  will 
have  been  in  vain.  Before  leaving  England  I  met  a  Southern 
lady,  who,  on  my  inquiring  as  to  what  was  most  needed  by  her 
sex  in  the  beleaguered  States,  replied  curtly  "  Corsages,  sir,  I 
reckon." 
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So  I  determined  to  buy  a  lot  of  the  articles  she  referred  to, 
and  on  arriving  at  Glasgow  (the  port  from  which  we  originally 
started)  I  visited  an  emporium  that  seemed  to  me  to  contain  every 
thing  in  the  world,  and  astonished  a  young  fellow  behind  the 
counter  by  asking  for  one  thousand  pairs  of  stays.  Such  an  un 
usual  request  sent  him  off  like  a  rocket  to  a  higher  authority,  with 
whom  I  made  a  bargain  for  the  article  required,  at  Is.  Id.  per  pair, 
to  be  delivered  the  next  day.  At  the  same  time  I  bought  five  hun 
dred  boxes  of  Cockle's  pills,  and  a  quantity  of  toothbrushes. 

Well,  here  I  was  in  Wilmington  with  all  these  valuables  on  my 
hands ;  the  corsages  were  all  right,  but  the  horrid  little  Cockles  were 
already  bursting  their  cerements,  and  tumbling  about  my  cabin  in 
all  directions.  I  was  anxious,  with  the  usual  gallantry  of  my  cloth, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  ladies  first.  The  only  specimens  of  the 
sex  that  I  could  see  moving  about  were  colored  women  who  were  so 
little  encumbered  with  dress  that  I  began  to  think  I  was  mistaken 
in  the  article  recommended  by  my  lady  friend  as  being  the  most 
required  out  here.  After  waiting  some  time  and  no  one  coming  to 
bid  for  my  wares,  I  was  meditating  putting  up  on  the  ship's  side  a 
large  board  with  the  name  of  the  article  of  ladies'  dress  written 
on  it, — a  pill-box  for  a  crest  and  tooth  brushes  for  supporters— 
when  an  individual  came  on  board  and  inquired  whether  I  wished 
to  "  trade."  I  greedily  seized  upon  him,  took  him  into  my  retreat 
and  made  him  swallow  three  glasses  of  brandy  in  rapid  succession ; 
after  which  we  commenced  business.  I  will  not  trouble  my  readers 
with  the  way  in  which  we  "  traded;  "  regarding  the  corsages,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  bought  them  all  at  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
enormous  price  of  12s.  each — giving  me  a  profit  of  nearly  1100  per 
cent. !  On  my  asking  where  the  future  fair  wearers  of  the  articles 
he  had  bought  could  be  seen,  he  told  me  that  all  the  ladies  had  gone 
into  the  interior.  I  hope  they  found  my  importations  useful;  they 
certainly  were  not  ornamental. 

Elated  as  I  was  at  my  success,  I  did  not  forget  the  Cockle's, 
and  gently  insinuated  to  my  now  somewhat  excited  friend  that  we 
might  do  a  little  more  "  trading."  To  my  disgust  he  told  me  that 
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he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  Cockle's  pills.  I  strongly 
urged  him  to  try  half  a  dozen,  assuring  him  that  if  he  once  experi 
enced  their  invigorating  effects,  he  would  never  cease  to  recom 
mend  them.  But  the  ignorant  fellow  didn't  seem  to  see  it;  for, 
finishing  his  brandy  and  buttoning  up  his  pockets,  he  walked 
ashore.  I  never  thought  of  naming  toothbrushes;  for  what  could 
a  man  wrho  had  never  heard  of  Cockles  know  of  the  luxury  of  tooth 
brushes?  So  I  sat  quietly  down  and  began  to  sum  up  my  profits 
on  the  corsages.  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  this  occupation,  when 
I  felt  a  heavy  hand  on  my  shoulder.  Turing  round  I  saw  my 
friend  the  trader,  wrho,  after  having  smothered  my  boot  in  tobacco- 
juice  said,  "  I  say,  captain,  have  you  got  any  coffin-screws  on 
trade?  "  His  question  rather  staggered  me;  but  he  explained  that 
they  had  no  possible  way  of  making  this  necessary  article  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  that  they  positively  could  not  keep  the  bodies 
quiet  in  their  coffins  without  them,  especially  when  being  sent  any 
distance  for  interment.  As  I  had  no  acquaintance,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  with  the  sort  of  thing  he  wanted,  it  wras  agreed  on  between  us 
that  I  should  send  to  England  for  a  quantity ;  he,  on  his  part,  prom 
ising  an  enormous  profit  on  their  being  delivered. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  very  great  inconvenience  and 
distress  that  was  entailed  on  the  South  through  the  want  of  almost 
every  description  of  manufacture.  The  Southern  States,  having 
always  been  the  producing  portion  of  the  Union,  had  trusted  to  the 
North  and  to  Europe  for  manufactures.  Thus  when  they  were 
shut  out  by  land  and  sea  from  the  outer  world,  their  raw  material 
was  of  but  little  service  to  them.  This  fact  tended,  more  than  is 
generally  believed,  to  weaken  the  Southern  people  in  the  glorious 
struggle  they  made  for  what  they  called  and  believed  to  be  their 
rights — a  struggle  the  horrors  of  which  are  only  half  understood 
by  those  who  were  not  eye-witnesses  of  it.  Whether  the  cause  was 
good — whether  armed  secession  was  justifiable  or  not — is  a  matter 
regarding  which  opinions  differ.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  all 
fought  and  endured  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  good  and  just  cause, 
and  many  were  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  convinced  it  was  so. 
Such  men  as  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  others,  would  never  have 
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joined  any  cause  against  their  convictions — but  it  won't  do  for  a 
blockade-runner  to  attempt  to  moralize — so,  to  return  to  my  story. 
My  readers  will  be  desirous  to  know  the  result  of  my  speculation  in 
Cockles  and  toothbrushes.  Regarding  the  former,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  all  my  endeavors  to  induce  my  Southern  friends  to  try  their 
efficacious  powers  were  of  no  avail;  so  I  determined  to  take  them 
with  me  to  Nassau  (if  I  could  get  there),  thinking  that  I  might 
find  a  market  at  a  place  where  every  one  was  bilious  from  over-eat 
ing  and  drinking  on  the  strength  of  the  fortunes  they  were  making 
by  blockade-running;  and  there  I  found  an  enterprising  druggist 
who  gave  me  two  chests  of  lucifer-matches  in  exchange  for  my 
Cockles,  which  matches  I  ultimately  sold  in  the  Confederacy  at  a 
very  fair  profit.  My  toothbrushes  being  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
appreciated  at  Wilmington,  I  sent  them  to  Richmond,  where  they 
were  sold  at  about  seven  times  their  cost. 

So  ended  my  first  speculation.  The  vessel's  cargo  consisted 
of  blankets,  shoes,  Manchester  goods  of  all  sorts,  and  some  mys 
terious  cases  marked  "hardware,"  about  which  no  one  asked  any 
questions,  but  which  the  military  authorities  took  possession  of. 
This  cargo  was  landed  and  preparations  made  for  taking  on  board 
the  paying  article  in  this  trade,  viz :  COTTON  :  I  never  bought  it  in 
any  quantity,  but  I  know  that  the  price  in  the  Southern  States 
averaged  from  2d.  to  3d.  a  pound;  the  price  in  Liverpool  at  that 
time  being  about  2s.  6d. 

We  were  anxious  to  try  the  luck  of  our  run  out  before  the 
moon  got  powerful,  so  the  cargo  was  shipped  as  quickly  as  pos 
sible.  In  the  first  place,  the  hold  was  stowed  by  expert  stevedores, 
the  cotton  bales  being  so  closely  packed  that  a  mouse  could  hardly 
find  room  to  hide  itself  among  them.  The  hatches  were  put  on, 
and  a  tier  of  bales  put  fore  and  aft  in  every  available  spot  on  the 
deck,  leaving  openings  for  the  approaches  to  the  cabins,  engine- 
room,  and  forecastle;  then  another  somewhat  thinner  tier  on  the 
top  of  that;  after  which  a  few  bales  for  the  captain  and  officers— 
those  uncontrollable  rascals,  whom  the  poor  agents  could  not  man 
age  ! — and  the  cargo  was  complete.  Loaded  in  this  way  the  vessel, 
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with  only  her  foremast  up,  with  her  low  funnel  and  gray-painted 
sides,  looked  more  like  a  huge  bale  of  cotton,  with  a  stick  placed 
upright  near  one  end  of  it,  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of.  One 
bale  for — and  still  one  more  for — (I  never  tell  tales  out  of  school) , 
and  all  was  ready. 

We  left  the  quay  at  Wilmington  cheered  by  the  hurrahs  of  our 
brother  blockade-runners,  who  were  discharging  and  taking  in  their 
cargoes,  and  steamed  a  short  distance  down  the  river,  when  we  were 
boarded,  to  be  searched  and  smoked.  The  latter  extraordinary  pro 
ceeding — called  for  perhaps  by  the  existing  state  of  affairs — took 
me  altogether  aback.  That  a  smoking  apparatus  should  be  ap 
plied  to  a  cargo  of  cotton  seemed  most  astonishing.  But  so  it  was 
ordered,  the  object  being  to  search  for  runaways;  and  strange  to 
say  its  efficacy  was  apparent  when,  after  an  hour  or  more's  applica 
tion  of  the  process  (which  was  by  no  means  a  gentle  one)  an  un 
fortunate  wretch — crushed  almost  to  death  by  the  closeness  of  his 
hiding-place,  poked  with  a  long  stick  till  his  ribs  must  have  been 
like  touchwood,  and  smoked  the  color  of  a  backwoods  Indian — was 
dragged  by  the  heels  into  the  daylight,  ignominiously  put  into 
irons  and  hurled  into  the  guard-boat.  This  discovery  nearly  caused 
the  detention  of  the  vessel  on  suspicion  of  our  being  the  accomplices 
of  the  runaway;  but  after  some  deliberation  we  were  allowed  to 
go  on. 

Having  steamed  down  the  river  about  twenty  miles,  we 
anchored  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.  near  its  mouth.  We  were  hidden  by 
Fort  Fisher  from  the  blockading  squadron  lying  off  the  bar,  there 
to  remain  till  some  time  after  nightfall.  After  anchoring  we 
went  ashore  to  take  a  peep  at  the  enemy  from  the  batteries.  Its 
commandant,  a  fine  dashing  young  Confederate  officer  who  was  a 
firm  friend  to  blockade -runners,  accompanied  us  round  the  fort. 
We  counted  twenty-five  vessels,  nearly  all  under  way.  Some  of 
them  occasionally  ventured  within  range,  but  no  sooner  had  one  of 
them  done  so  than  a  shot  was  thrown  so  unpleasantly  near  that  she 
at  once  moved  out  again. 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  weakness  of  Fort  Fisher,  which, 
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with  a  garrison  of  merely  1200  men  and  only  half -finished,  could 
have  been  easily  taken  at  any  time  since  the  war  begun,  by  a 
resolute  body  of  five  thousand  men  making  a  night  attack.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  time  of  its  capture  it  was  somewhat  stronger  than 
at  the  time  I  visited  it,  but  even  then  its  garrison  was  comparatively 
small  and  its  defences  unfinished.  I  fancy  the  bold  front  so  long 
shown  by  its  occupiers  had  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  such  an 
attack  was  not  attempted  till  just  before  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  time  chosen  for  our  starting  was  eleven  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  the  tide  was  at  its  highest  on  the  bar  at  the  river  mouth.  For 
tunately  the  moon  set  at  about  ten;  and  as  it  was  very  cloudy  we 
had  every  reason  to  expect  a  pitch-dark  night. 

There  were  two  or  three  causes  that  made  one  rather  more 
nervous  on  this  occasion  than  when  leaving  Bermuda.  In  the  first 
place,  five  minutes  after  we  had  crossed  the  bar  we  should  be  in  the 
thick  of  the  blockaders,  who  always  closed  nearer  in  on  the  very 
dark  nights.  Secondly,  our  cargo  of  cotton  was  of  more  import 
ance  than  the  goods  we  had  carried  in;  and  thirdly  it  was  the  thing 
to  do  to  make  the  double  trip,  in  and  out,  safely.  There  were  also 
all  manner  of  reports  of  the  new  plans  which  had  been  arranged 
by  a  zealous  Commodore,  lately  sent  from  New  York  to  catch  us 
all.  However,  it  was  of  no  use  canvassing  these  questions — so  at 
10 :45  we  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  slowly  down  to  the  entrance 
of  the  river. 

Very  faint  lights,  which  could  not  be  seen  far  at  sea,  were  set 
on  the  beach  in  the  same  position  as  I  have  before  described,  having 
been  thus  placed  for  a  vessel  coming  in ;  and  bringing  these  astern 
in  an  exact  line, — that  is,  the  two  lights  into  one — we  knew  we  were 
in  the  passage  for  going  over  the  bar.  The  order  was  then  given 
"  Full  speed  ahead,"  and  we  shot  out  to  sea  at  a  great  pace. 

Our  troubles  began  almost  immediately,  for  the  cruisers  had 
placed  a  rowing  barge,  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  forts,  close 
to  the  entrance,  to  signalize  the  direction  which  any  vessel  that  came 
out  might  take.  This  was  done  by  rockets  being  thrown  up  by 
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a  designed  plan,  from  the  barge.  We  had  hardly  cleared  the 
bar  when  we  saw  this  boat  very  near  our  bows,  nicely  placed  to  be 
run  clean  over.  As  we  were  going  about  fourteen  knots,  her 
chance  of  escape  would  have  been  small  had  we  been  inclined  to 
finish  her.  Changing  the  helm,  which  I  did  myself,  a  couple  of 
spokes  just  took  us  clear.  We  passed  so  close  that  I  could  with 
ease  have  dropped  a  biscuit  into  the  boat.  I  heard  the  crash  of 
broken  oars  against  our  side;  not  a  word  was  spoken. 

I  strongly  suspect  every  man  in  that  boat  held  his  breath  till 
the  great  white  avalanche  of  cotton,  rushing  by  so  unpleasantly 
near,  had  passed  quite  clear  of  her.  However,  they  seemed  very 
soon  to  have  recovered  themselves,  for  a  minute  had  scarcely  passed 
before  up  went  a  rocket,  which  I  thought  a  very  ungrateful  pro 
ceeding  on  their  part.  But  they  only  did  their  duty;  and  perhaps 
they  did  not  know  how  narrowly  they  had  escaped  being  made 
food  for  fishes.  On  the  rocket  being  thrown  up,  a  gun  was  fired 
uncommonly  close  to  us;  but  as  wre  did  not  hear  any  shot  it  may 
have  been  only  a  signal  to  the  cruisers  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out. 

We  steered  a  mile  or  two  near  the  coast,  always  edging  a  little 
to  the  eastward,  and  then  shaped  our  course  straight  out  to  sea* 
Several  guns  were  fired  in  the  pitch  darkness  very  near  us  (I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  some  of  the  blockaders  did  not  occasionally 
pepper  each  other) .  After  an  hour's  fast  steaming  we  felt  mod 
erately  safe,  and  by  the  morning  had  a  good  offing. 

Daylight  broke  with  thick,  hazy  weather,  nothing  being  in 
sight.  We  went  on  all  right  till  about  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
when  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  there  was  a  large  paddle-wheel 
cruiser  (that  we  must  have  passed  very  near  to  in  the  thick 
weather) ,  about  six  miles  astern  of  us.  The  moment  she  saw  us, 
she  gave  chase.  After  running  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  was 
evident  that  with  our  heavy  cargo  the  cruiser  had  the  legs  of  us; 
and  as  there  was  a  long  day  before  us  for  the  chase,  things  looked 
badly.  We  moved  some  cotton  aft  to  immerse  our  screws  well,  but 
still  the  cruiser  was  steadily  decreasing  her  distance  from  us,  when 
an  incident  of  a  very  curious  nature  favored  us  for  a  time. 
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It  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Sailing  Directions  that  the 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (in  the  vicinity  of  which  we  knew  we 
were)  is,  in  calm  weather  and  smooth  water,  plainly  marked  out  by 
a  ripple  on  its  outer  and  inner  edges.  We  clearly  saw  about  a  mile 
ahead  of  us,  a  remarkable  ripple,  which  we  rightly,  as  it  turned  out, 
conjectured  was  that  referred  to  in  the  book.  As  soon  as  we  had 
crossed  it  we  steered  the  usual  course  of  the  current  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  that  here  ran  from  two  to  three  miles  an  hour.  Seeing 
us  alter  our  course,  the  cruiser  did  the  same ;  but  she  had  not  crossed 
the  ripple  on  the  edge  of  the  Stream,  and  the  course  she  was  now 
steering  tended  to  keep  her  from  doing  so  for  some  time.  The 
result  soon  made  it  evident  that  the  observations  in  the  book  were 
correct — for  until  she  too  crossed  the  ripple  into  the  Stream,  we 
dropped  her  rapidly  astern,  whereby  we  increased  our  distance  to 
at  least  seven  miles. 

It  was  now  noon,  from  which  time  the  enemy  again  began  to 
close  with  us,  and  at  five  o'clock  was  not  more  than  three  miles 
distant.  At  six  o'clock  she  opened  a  harmless  fire  with  the  Parrott 
gun  in  her  bow,  the  shot  falling  far  short  of  us.  The  sun  set  at  a 
quarter  to  seven,  by  which  time  she  had  got  so  near  that  she  man 
aged  to  send  two  or  three  shot  over  us,  and  was  steadily  coming  up. 

Luckily,  as  night  came  on  the  weather  began  to  get  very 
cloudy,  and  we  were  on  the  dark  side  of  the  moon  now  setting  in 
the  west,  which,  occasionally  breaking  through  the  clouds  astern 
of  the  cruiser,  showed  us  all  her  movements;  while  we  must  have 
been  very  difficult  to  make  out,  though  certainly  not  more  than  a 
mile  off.  All  this  time  she  kept  firing  away,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  she  would  frighten  us  into  stopping.  If  we  had  gone  straight 
on  we  should  doubtless  have  been  caught;  so  we  altered  our  course 
two  points  to  the  eastward.  After  steaming  a  short  distance  we 
stopped  quite  still,  blowing  off  steam  under  the  water,  not  a  spark 
or  the  slightest  smoke  showing  from  the  funnel;  and  we  had  the 
indescribable  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  enemy  steam  past  us,  still 
firing  ahead  at  some  imaginary  vessel. 

This  had  been  a  most  exciting  chase  and  a  very  narrow  escape; 
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night  only  saved  us  from  a  New  York  prison.  All  this  hard  run 
ning  had  made  an  awful  hole  in  our  coal-bunkers;  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  a  stock  for  a  run  off  the  blockaded  Bahama 
Islands,  we  were  obliged  to  reduce  our  expenditure  to  as  small  a 
quantity  as  possible.  However,  we  were  well  out  at  sea,  and  after 
having  passed  the  line  of  cruisers  between  Wilmington  and  Ber 
muda  we  had  not  much  to  fear  till  we  approached  the  British  pos 
sessions  of  Nassau  and  the  adjacent  islands,  where  two  or  three  very 
fast  American  vessels  were  cruising,  although  five  hundred  miles 
from  American  waters. 

I  am  ignorant,  I  confess,  of  the  laws  of  blockade,  or  indeed  if 
there  be  a  law  that  allows  its  enforcement,  and  penalties  to  be  en 
acted,  five  hundred  miles  away  from  the  ports  blockaded.  But  it 
did  seem  strange  that  the  men-of-war  of  a  nation  at  peace  with 
England  should  be  allowed  to  cruise  off  her  ports,  to  stop  and 
examine  trading  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  to  capture  vessels  and 
send  them  to  New  York  for  adjudication,  on  the  mere  suspicion 
of  their  being  intended  as  blockade-runners;  and  to  chase  and  fire 
into  real  blockade-runners  so  near  the  shore  that,  on  one  occasion 
the  shot  and  shell  fell  into  a  fishing  village — and  that  within  sight 
of  an  English  man-of-war  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  at  Nassau. 
Surely  it  is  time  that  some  well  understood  laws  should  be  made  and 
rules  laid  down,  or  such  doings  will  sooner  or  later  recoil  on  their 
authors. 

Having  so  little  coal  on  board  we  determined  on  making  for 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Bahama  Islands;  and  luckily  reached  a 
queer  little  island  called  Green-Turtle  Key,  on  the  extreme  north 
of  the  group,  where  was  a  small  English  colony,  without  being 
seen  by  the  cruisers.  We  had  not  been  there  long,  however,  before 
one  of  them  came  sweeping  round  the  shore,  and  stopped  unpleas 
antly  near  us;  even  though  we  were  inside  the  rock  she  hovered 
about  outside,  not  a  mile  from  us.  We  were  a  tempting  bait, 
worth  a  considerable  risk  to  snap  at;  but  I  suppose  the  American 
captain  could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind  to  capture  a  vessel  (albeit 
a  blockade-runner  piled  full  of  cotton) ,  lying  in  an  English  port, 
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insignificant  though  that  port  might  be.  We  had  got  a  large  white 
English  ensign  hoisted  on  a  pole,  thereby  showing  the  nationality 
of  the  rock,  should  the  cruiser  be  inclined  to  question  it.  After 
many  longing  looks,  she  steamed  slowly  away,  much  to  our  satis 
faction.  Coals  were  sent  to  us  from  Nassau  the  next  day,  which 
having  been  taken  aboard  we  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  towards 
that  port,  keeping  close  to  the  reefs  and  islands  all  the  way.  We 
arrived  safely,  having  made  the  in  and  out  voyage,  including  the 
time  in  loading  and  unloading  at  Wilmington,  in  sixteen  days. 
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NASSAU  AND  A  FRESH  START 

F  |  ^O  attempt  to  describe  at  length  the  state  of  things  at  this 
usually  tranquil  and  infrequented  little  spot  is  beyond  my 
-*•  powers:  I  will  only  mention  some  of  its  most  striking 
features.  Nassau  differed  much  from  Wilmington,  inasmuch  as 
at  the  latter  place  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  poverty  and 
distress,  and  men's  minds  were  weighted  with  many  troubles  and 
anxieties ;  whereas  at  Nassau  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  everything  was 
couleur  de  rose.  Everyone  seemed  prosperous  and  happy.  You 
met  with  calculating,  far-seeing  men,  who  were  steadily  employed  in 
feathering  their  nests,  let  the  war  in  America  end  as  it  might; 
others  who,  in  the  height  of  their  enthusiasm  put  their  last  farthing 
into  Confederate  securities,  anticipating  enormous  profits;  some 
men,  careless  and  thoughtless,  living  for  the  hour,  were  spending 
their  dollars  as  fast  as  they  made  them,  forgetting  that  they  would 
never  see  the  like  again.  There  were  rollicking  captains  and  officers 
of  blockade-runners  and  drunken,  swaggering  crews;  sharpers, 
looking  out  for  victims;  Yankee  spies  and  insolent,  worthless  free 
niggers ;  all  these  combined  made  a  most  heterogeneous,  though  in 
teresting  crowd. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nassau,  who  until  the  period  of  blockade- 
running  had,  with  some  exceptions,  subsisted  on  a  precarious  and 
somewhat  questionable  livelihood  gained  by  wrecking,  had  their 
heads  as  much  turned  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Living  was  ex 
orbitantly  dear  as  can  well  be  imagined,  when  the  captain  of  a 
blockade-runner  could  realize  in  a  month  a  sum  as  large  as  the 
Governor's  salary.  The  expense  of  living  was  so  great  that  the 
officers  of  the  West  India  Regiment  quartered  here  had  to  apply 
for  special  allowance,  and  I  believe  their  application  was  successful. 
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The  hotel,  a  large  building  hitherto  a  most  ruinous  speculation,  be 
gan  to  realize  enormous  profits;  in  fact  the  almighty  dollar  was 
spent  as  freely  as  the  humble  cent  had  been  before  this  golden 
era  in  the  annals  of  Nassau. 

As  we  had  to  stay  here  till  the  time  for  the  dark  nights  came 
round  again,  we  took  it  easy  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  all  the  novelty 
of  the  scene.  Most  liberal  entertainment  was  provided  free  by 
our  owner's  agent,  and  altogether  we  found  Nassau  very  jolly;  so 
much  so  that  we  felt  almost  sorry  when  "  time  "  was  called  and  we 
had  to  prepare  for  another  run;  in  fact  it  was  much  pleasanter  in 
blockade-running  to  look  backwards  than  forwards,  especially  if 
one  had  been  so  far  in  good  luck. 

Our  cargo — much  the  same  as  the  last,  "  hardware  "  and  all- 
being  on  board,  bounty  had  to  be  paid,  and  then  "  off  "  was  the 
order.  A  word  as  to  this  bounty  may  be  interesting :  The  owners 
of  blockade-runners  undertook  to  pay  the  captains  and  crews  of 
their  ships  on  the  following  scale  for  the  round  trip,  that  is  to  say 
"  in  and  out ;  "  half  to  be  paid  in  advance  as  a  remuneration  in  the 
event  of  capture  or  loss,  so  that  in  fact  half  the  amount  was  bond 
fide  given  for  the  risk  of  the  run. 

Half  bounty  paid. 
Captains  received  for  round  trip,  in 

and  out £1000;  before  starting  £500 

Chief  officers    £  250  £125 

Second  and  third  officers £  150  £  75 

Chief  engineers    £  500  £250 

Crew  and  firemen   (about) £     50  £  25 

Pilot    £  750  £375 

Pilots  were  always  highly  paid  for  the  risk  they  ran;  for  if 
captured  the  American  authorities  dealt  very  severely  with  them, 
more  especially  so  if  they  were  Wilmington  or  Charleston  men. 
The  bounty  having  been  paid,  no  one  was  allowed  to  land. 

All  being  ready,  we  steamed  out  of  Nassau  harbor,  and  were 
soon  again  in  perilous  waters.  We  had  a  distant  chase  now  and 
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then — mere  child's  play  to  us  after  our  experience ;  and  on  the  third 
evening  of  our  voyage  we  were  pretty  well  placed  for  making  a 
run  through  the  blockading  squadron  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  As 
the  moon  rose  at  twelve  o'clock  it  was  very  important  that  we  should 
get  into  port  before  she  threw  a  light  on  the  subject. 

Unfortunately  we  were  obliged  to  alter  our  course  or  stop  so 
often  to  avoid  cruisers,  that  we  ran  our  time  too  close;  for  as  we 
were  getting  near  to  the  line  of  blockade  a  splendid  three-quarter- 
size  moon  rose,  making  everything  as  light  as  day.  Trying  to  pass 
through  the  line  of  vessels  ahead  with  such  a  bright  light  shining 
would  have  been  madness — in  fact  it  was  dangerous  to  be  moving 
about  at  all  in  such  clear  weather;  so  we  steamed  towards  the  land 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  of  cruisers,  and  having  made  it  out, 
went  quite  close  inshore  and  anchored. 

By  lying  as  close  as  we  dare  to  the  beach,  we  must  have  had 
the  appearance  of  forming  part  of  the  low  sandhills,  which  were 
about  the  height  and  color  of  the  vessel;  the  wood  on  their  tops 
forming  a  background  which  hid  the  small  amount  of  funnel  and 
mast  that  showed  above  the  decks.  We  must  have  been  nearly  in 
visible,  for  we  had  scarcely  been  an  hour  at  anchor  when  a  gunboat 
came  steaming  along  the  shore,  very  near  to  the  beach;  and  while 
we  were  breathlessly  watching  her,  hoping  that  she  would  go  past, 
she  dropped  anchor  almost  alongside  of  us,  a  little  outside  where 
we  were  lying;  so  close  that  we  not  only  heard  every  order  that  was 
given  on  board,  but  could  almost  make  out  the  purport  of  the 
ordinary  conversation  of  the  people  on  her  decks.  A  pistol-shot 
would  have  easily  reached  us,  and  our  position  was  most  unpleasant 
to  say  the  least  of  it. 

We  could  could  not  stay  where  we  were,  as  it  only  wanted  two 
hours  to  daybreak.  If  we  had  attempted  to  weigh  anchor  wre  must 
have  been  heard  doing  so.  However,  we  had  sufficient  steam  at 
command  to  enable  us  to  make  a  run  for  it;  so,  after  waiting  a 
little  to  allow  the  cruiser's  fires  to  get  low,  we  knocked  the  pin  out 
of  the  shackle  of  the  chain  on  deck  and  easing  the  cable  down  into 
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the  water,  went  ahead  with  one  engine  and  astern  with  the  other,  to 
turn  our  vessel  round,  head  to  seaward. 

Imagine  our  consternation  when  as  she  turned  she  struck  the 
shore  before  coming  half  round  (she  had  been  lying  with  her  head 
inshore,  so  now  it  was  pointed  along  the  beach,  luckily  in  the  right 
direction,  /.  e.  lying  from  the  cruiser).  There  was  nothing  left  to 
us  but  to  put  on  full  speed  and,  if  possible,  force  her  over  the 
obstruction,  which,  after  two  or  three  hard  bumps,  we  succeeded  in 
doing.  After  steaming  quite  close  to  the  beach  for  a  little  way, 
we  stopped  to  watch  the  gunboat,  which,  after  resting  for  an  hour 
or  so,  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  along  the  beach  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  way  we  had  been  steering,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  So  we  steamed  a  short  distance  inshore  and  anchored  again. 
It  would  have  been  certain  capture  to  have  gone  out  to  sea  just 
before  daybreak,  so  we  made  the  little  craft  as  invisible  as  possible, 
and  remained  all  the  next  day  trusting  to  our  luck  not  to  be  seen; 
and  our  luck  favored  us,  for  although  we  saw  several  cruisers  at  a 
distance,  none  noticed  us,  which  seems  almost  miraculous.  Thus 
passed  Christmas  Day,  1863,  and  an  anxious  day  it  was  to  all  of 
us.  We  might  have  landed  our  cargo  where  we  were  lying,  but  it 
would  have  been  landed  in  a  dismal  swamp,  and  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  go  into  Wilmington  for  our  cargo  of  cotton. 

When  night  closed  in  we  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  to  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  which,  from  our  position  being  so  well  de 
fined,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  making  out;  we  received  a  broadside 
from  a  savage  little  gunboat  quite  close  inshore,  her  shot  passing 
over  us,  and  that  was  all.  We  got  comfortably  to  the  anchorage 
about  11:30,  and  so  ended  our  second  journey  in. 
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CHARLESTON 

I  DETERMINED  this  time  to  have  a  look  at  Charleston, 
which  was  then  undergoing  a  lengthened  and  destructive  siege. 
So  after  giving  over  my  craft  into  the  hands  of  her  owner's 
representatives,  who  would  unload  her  and  put  her  cargo  of  cotton 
aboard,  I  took  my  place  in  the  train,  and  after  passing  thirty-six 
of  the  most  miserable  hours  in  my  life  traveling  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  I  arrived  at,  or  rather  near  to  that  city— 
for  the  train,  disgusted  I  suppose  with  itself,  ran  quietly  off  the 
line  into  a  meadow,  about  two  miles  from  the  station.  The  pas 
sengers  seemed  perfectly  contented,  and  shouldering  their  baggage, 
walked  off  into  the  town.  I  mechanically  followed  with  my  port 
manteau,  and  in  due  course  arrived  at  the  only  hotel,  where  I  was 
informed  that  I  might  have  half  a  room.  Acting  on  a  hint  I  re 
ceived  from  a  black  waiter,  that  food  was  being  devoured  in  the 
coffee-room,  and  that  if  I  didn't  look  out  for  myself  I  should  have 
to  do  without  that  essential  article  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  I  hurried 
into  the  room,  where  two  long  tables  were  furnished  with  all  the 
luxuries  then  to  be  obtained  in  Charleston;  which  luxuries  consisted 
of  lumps  of  meat  supposed  to  be  beef,  boiled  Indian  corn,  and  I 
think  there  were  the  remains  of  a  feathered  biped  or  two,  to  par 
take  of  which  I  was  evidently  too  late.  All  these  washed  down 
with  water,  or  coffee  without  sugar,  wrere  not  very  tempting.  But 
human  nature  must  be  supported,  so  to  it  I  set,  and  having  swal 
lowed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  animal  food,  I  went  off  to  my  room 
to  take  a  pull  at  a  bottle  of  brandy  which  I  had  sagaciously  stored 
in  my  carpetbag.  But  alas  for  the  morals  of  the  beleaguered  city! 
I  found  on  arriving  there,  a  nigger  extended  at  full  length  on 
the  floor,  in  happy  oblivion;  with  the  few  clothes  I  had  brought 
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with  me  forming  his  pillow  and  the  empty  brandy-bottle  rolling 
about  alongside  of  him. 

I  first  of  all  hammered  his  head  against  the  floor,  but  the  floor 
had  the  worst  of  it;  then  I  kicked  his  shins  (the  only  vulnerable  part 
of  a  nigger),  but  it  was  of  no  use;  so  pouring  the  contents  of  the 
water- jug  over  him,  in  the  hope  I  might  thus  cause  awful  dreams 
to  disturb  his  slumbers,  I  left  him — voting  myself  a  muff  for  leav 
ing  the  key  in  my  baggage. 

Having  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  General  Beaure- 
gard's  staff,  I  made  my  way  to  headquarters,  where  I  met  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  kindness.  An  orderly  was  sent  with  me  to 
show  me  the  top  of  a  tower,  a  position  which  commanded  a  famous 
view  of  the  besieging  army,  the  blockading  squadron  and  all  the 
defences  of  the  place.  A  battery  had  just  been  placed  by  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  five  Parrott  guns  of  heavy  caliber,  which  was 
fully  five  miles  from  the  town,  and  that  day  opened  fire  for  the 
first  time.  At  that  enormous  range  the  shell  occasionally  burst 
over  or  fell  into  the  city,  doing  little  damage  however.  The  eleva 
tion  of  these  guns  must  have  been  unusually  great.  I  am  told  that 
everyone  of  them  burst  after  a  week's,  or  thereabouts,  firing. 

Poor  Fort  Sumter  was  nearly  silenced,  after  many  months' 
hammering;  but  its  brave  defenders  remained  in  it  to  the  last,  and 
it  was  not  till  a  few  days  before  Charleston  was  abandoned  that 
they  gave  it  up.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  whole  of  the  western 
beach  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Battery  Wagner  having  suc 
cumbed  after  one  of  the  most  gallant  defences  on  record.  While  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Southerners  it  assisted  Fort  Sumter, 
inasmuch  from  its  position  it  kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  But 
after  its  capture,  or  rather  destruction,  the  latter  fort  was  exposed 
to  a  tremendous  fire,  from  both  ships  and  batteries,  and  its  solid 
front  was  terribly  crumbled.  Surrounded,  however,  as  it  was  with 
water,  it  would  have  been  most  difficult  to  take  by  assault;  and 
from  what  I  could  learn  certain  destruction  would  have  met  any 
body  of  men  who  had  attempted  it  lately.  There  it  stood,  sulkily 
firing  a  shot  or  shell  now  and  then,  more  out  of  defiance  than  any- 
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thing  else.  The  blockading  or  rather  the  bombarding  squadron 
was  lying  pretty  near  it,  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor;  but  on  the  east  side  formidable  batteries  belonging  to  the 
Southerners  kept  them  at  a  respectful  distance.  Blockade-run 
ning  into  Charleston  was  quite  at  an  end  at  the  time  I  am  writing 
about.  Not  that  I  think  the  cruisers  could  have  kept  vessels  from 
getting  in,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  harbor  was  a  perfect  net 
work  of  torpedoes  and  infernal  machines  (the  passage  between 
which  was  known  only  to  a  fewr  persons)  placed  by  the  Southerners 
to  prevent  the  Northern  fleet  from  approaching  the  city. 

Having  had  a  good  look  at  the  positions  of  the  attacking  and 
defending  parties,  I  went  down  from  the  tower  and  paid  a  visit 
to  a  battery  where  two  Blakely  guns,  of  heavy  caliber,  that  had 
lately  been  run  through  the  blockade  in  the  well-known  Sumter, 
now  the  Gibraltar,  were  mounted.  These  guns  threw  a  shot  of 
720  pounds,  and  were  certainly  masterpieces  of  design  and  execu 
tion.  Unhappily,  proper  instructions  for  loading  had  not  accom 
panied  them  from  England,  and  on  the  first  firing  of  one,  it 
cracked  at  the  breech, — not  being  properly  loaded — and  was  ren 
dered  useless;  the  other,  however,  did  good  service,  throwing  shot 
accurately  great  distances. 

I  saw  much  that  was  interesting  here,  but  abler  pens  than 
mine  have  already  fully  described  the  details  of  that  long  siege — 
where  on  the  one  hand  all  the  modern  appliances  of  war  that  in 
genuity  could  conceive  or  money  purchase  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  brave  and  determined  soldiers ;  on  the  other  hand  were  bad  arms, 
bad  powder,  bad  provisions,  bad  everything ;  desperate  courage  and 
unheard-of  self-denial  being  all  they  had  to  depend  upon. 

The  poor  Southerners  never  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
helplessness  of  their  cause  till  Sherman's  almost  unopposed  march 
showed  the  weakness  of  their  whole  country.  Even  strangers  like 
myself  were  so  carried  away  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
that  we  shut  our  eyes  to  what  should  have  been  clearly  manifest  to 
us.  We  could  not  believe  that  men  who  were  fighting  and  endur 
ing  as  these  men  were,  could  ever  be  beaten.  Some  of  their  leaders 
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should  have  foreseen  that  the  catastrophe  was  coming,  months  be 
fore  it  occurred;  but  if  they  did,  they  were  afraid  to  make  their 
opinion  public. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  I  found  it  full  of  people  of  all 
classes,  indulging  in  tobacco — the  only  solace  left  them — in  every 
form.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  smoking  is  a  vile  habit — so  it 
may  be  when  indulged  in  by  luxurious  fellows  who  eat  and  drink 
their  fill  every  day,  and  are  rarely  without  a  pipe  or  cigar  in  their 
mouths;  it  may  be  justly  said  that  such  men  abuse  the  use  of  the 
glorious  narcotic  supplied  by  Providence  for  men's  consolation 
under  difficulties.  But  when  a  man  has  hard  mental  and  bodily 
work,  and  barely  enough  food  to  support  nature,  water  being  his 
only  drink,  then  give  him  tobacco  and  he  will  thoroughly  appreciate 
it ;  besides,  it  will  do  him  real  good.  I  think  that  at  any  time  its 
use  in  moderation  is  harmless,  and  often  beneficial;  but  under  the 
circumstances  I  speak  of,  it  is  a  luxury  without  price. 

During  the  evening  I  met  at  the  hotel  a  Confederate  officer 
who  was  going  that  night  to  attempt  to  carry  havoc  among  the 
blockading  squadron  by  means  of  a  cigar-shaped  vessel  of  a  very 
curious  description. 

It  was  a  screw-steamer  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  with  about 
eight  feet  beam.  She  lay,  before  being  prepared  for  the  impor 
tant  service  on  which  she  was  going,  with  about  two  feet  of  her 
hull  showing  above  the  water.  At  each  end  of  the  hull,  on  the 
shoulder  as  it  were,  of  the  cigar,  was  a  small  hatch  or  opening,  just 
large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pop  through  it.  From  her  bow  pro 
jected  a  long  iron  outrigger,  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  fixed  a 
torpedo  which  would  explode  on  coming  in  contact  with  a  vessel's 
side. 

When  the  crew  were  on  board,  and  had  gone  down  into  the 
vessel  through  one  of  the  hatches  above-mentioned,  the  said  hatches 
were  firmly  closed,  and  by  arrangements  that  were  made  from  the 
inside  the  vessel  was  sunk  about  six  inches  below  the  water,  leaving 
merely  a  small  portion  of  the  funnel  showing.  Steam  and  smoke 
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being  got  rid  of  below  water,  the  vessel  was  invisible,  torpedo  and 
all  being  immersed. 

The  officer  having  thus  described  his  vessel,  wished  me  good 
night  and  started  on  his  perilous  enterprise.  I  met  him  again  the 
next  evening,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe;  I  eagerly  asked  him  what 
he  had  done,  when  he  told  me,  with  the  greatest  sangfroid,  that  he 
had  gone  aboard  his  vessel  with  a  crew  of  seven  men ;  that  for  a 
time  everything  had  gone  like  clockwork ;  they  were  all  snug  below, 
with  hatches  closed;  the  vessel  was  submerged  to  the  required 
depth,  and  was  steadily  steaming  down  the  harbor,  perfectly  water 
tight — when  suddenly  the  sea  broke  through  the  forehatch  and  she 
went  to  the  bottom  immediately.  He  said  he  did  not  know  how- 
he  escaped — he  imagined  that  after  the  vessel  had  filled  he  had 
managed  to  escape  through  the  hatch  by  which  the  water  had 
entered ;  all  the  rest  of  the  poor  fellows  were  drowned.  Not  that 
my  friend  seemed  to  think  anything  of  that,  for  human  life  was 
thought  very  little  of  in  those  times.  This  vessel  was  afterwards 
raised,  when  the  bodies  of  the  crew  were  still  in  her  hold.  I 
imagine  that  the  vessel  contained  sufficient  air  to  enable  her  to  re 
main  under  water  two  or  three  hours;  or  maybe  some  method  was 
practised  by  which  air  could  be  introduced  by  the  funnel;  at  all 
events,  had  she  been  successful  on  that  night  she  would  undoubt 
edly  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  damage  and  loss  to  the  blockading 
squadron,  which  was  constantly  harassed  by  all  sorts  of  infernal 
machines — torpedoes,  fire-vessels,  etc. — which  were  sent  out  against 
them  by  the  ingenious  Southerners,  whose  fertile  imaginations  were 
constantly  conceiving  some  new  invention. 

On  the  next  occasion  that  the  same  enterprising  officer  was 
employed  on  a  similar  enterprise,  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
complete  success. 

He  started  one  dark  night  in  a  submerged  vessel  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  first,  and  exploded  the  torpedo  against  the  bow  of  one 
of  the  blockaders,  doing  so  much  damage  that  she  had  to  be  run 
ashore  to  prevent  her  sinking. 

Before  finishing  my  account  of  what  I  saw  and  did  in  Charles- 
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ton,  I  must  mention  a  circumstance  that  showed  how  little  the  laws 
of  meum  and  tuum  are  respected  during  war  times.  The  morning 
before  I  left,  I  had  a  fancy  for  having  my  coat  brushed  and  my 
shoes  polished;  so,  having  deposited  those  articles  on  a  chair  at  the 
door  of  my  room,  I  went  to  bed  again  for  another  snooze,  hoping 
to  find  them  cleaned  when  I  awoke.  After  an  hour  or  so  I  got  up 
to  dress,  and  rang  the  bell  several  times  without  getting  any  an 
swer.  So  I  opened  the  door  and  looked  out  into  the  passage.  To 
my  surprise  I  saw  an  individual  sitting  on  the  chair,  and  trying  on 
one  of  my  boots.  He  had  got  it  half  on,  when  it  had  stuck;  and 
when  I  discovered  him  he  seemed  in  a  fix,  inasmuch  as  he  could 
neither  get  the  boot  off  or  on.  He  was  struggling  violently  with 
my  poor  boot,  as  if  it  were  his  personal  enemy,  and  swearing  like 
a  trooper.  Not  wishing  to  increase  his  ire,  I  blandly  insinuated 
that  the  boots  were  mine — on  which  he  turned  his  wrath  towards 
me,  making  most  unpleasant  remarks,  which  he  wound  up  by  say 
ing  that  in  these  times  anything  that  a  man  could  pick  up  lying 
about  was  his  lawful  property,  and  that  he  was  astonished  at  my 
impudence  in  asking  for  the  boots.  However,  as  the  "  darned 
things  "  would  not  fit  him  "no  how,"  he  guessed  I  was  welcome  to 
them;  and  giving  a  vicious  tug  to  the  boot  to  get  it  off,  he  suc 
ceeded — and  I  picking  up  it  and  its  fellow,  made  good  my  retreat. 
But  where  was  my  coat?  I  could  not  get  an  echo  of  an  answer 
where,  so  I  went  downstairs  and  told  my  piteous  tale  to  the  land 
lord,  who  laughed  at  my  troubles  and  told  me  he  could  not  give  me 
the  slightest  hope  of  ever  seeing  it  again;  but  he  offered  to  lend 
me  one  in  which  to  travel  to  Wilmington — an  offer  which  I  gladly 
accepted.  On  my  return  to  Wilmington  I  found  my  vessel  was 
ready  for  sea,  so  I  took  charge  of  her  and  we  went  down  the  river. 
We  had  to  undergo  the  same  ordeal  as  before  in  the  way  of  being 
smoked  and  searched.  This  time  there  were  no  runaways  discov 
ered — but  there  was  one  on  board  for  all  that,  who  made  his  appear 
ance,  almost  squashed  to  death,  after  we  had  been  twenty-four 
hours  at  sea. 

We  anchored  under  Fort  Fisher,  where  we  waited  until  it  was 
dark,  after  which  we  made  a  move  when  the  tide  was  high  enough 
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on  the  bar,  and  were  soon  rushing  out  to  sea  at  full  speed.  There 
was  a  considerable  swell  running,  wrhich  we  always  considered  a 
point  in  our  favor. 

By  the  way,  writing  of  swells  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  certain 
"  swell  "  I  had  aboard  as  passenger  on  one  occasion,  who  while 
in  Wilmington  had  been  talking  very  big  about  "hunting,"  which 
he  probably  thought  I  knew  nothing  about.  He  used  to  give  us 
long  narratives  of  his  own  exploits  in  the  hunting  field,  and  ex 
patiated  on  the  excitement  of  flying  over  hedges  and  ditches,  while 
apparently  he  looked  upon  blockade-running  and  its  petty  risks 
with  sublime  contempt.  Soon  after  we  crossed  the  bar  on  our  way 
out,  a  gentle  swell  began  to  lift  the  vessel  up  and  down,  and  this 
motion  he  characterized  as  "  very  like  hunting."  Just  after  he  had 
ventured  this  remark  a  Yankee  gunboat  favored  us  with  a  broad 
side,  and  made  a  dash  to  cut  us  off.  This  part  of  the  fun,  however, 
my  friend  did  not  seem  to  think  at  all  "  like  hunting,"  and  after 
having  strongly  urged  me  to  return  to  the  anchorage  under  the 
protecting  guns  of  the  fort,  he  disappeared  below,  and  never  talked 
again  about  hunting — to  me  at  least. 

But  to  return  to  my  story:  there  was,  as  I  said  before,  a  con 
siderable  swell  running  outside,  w7hich  was  fortunate  for  us,  as  we 
almost  ran  into  a  gunboat  lying  watching  unusually  close  to  the 
bar.  It  would  have  been  useless  to  turn  round  and  try  to  escape 
by  going  back,  as  if  we  had  done  so,  we  would  inevitably  have  been 
driven  on  to  the  beach  and  either  captured  or  destroyed.  In  such 
a  predicament  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a  dash  past,  and 
take  the  gunboat's  fire  and  its  consequences.  I  knew  we  had  the 
legs  of  her,  and  therefore  felt  more  at  ease  in  thus  "  running  the 
gauntlet "  than  I  otherwise  would  have  done,  so  on  we  went  at  full 
speed.  She  fired  her  broadside  at  about  fifty  yards'  distance,  but 
the  shot  all  passed  over  us,  except  one  that  went  through  the  funnel. 
The  marines  on  board  of  her  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  as 
long  as  we  were  visible,  but  only  slightly  wounded  one  of  our  men. 
Rockets  were  then  thrown  up  as  signals  to  her  consorts,  two  of 
which  came  down  on  us,  but  luckily  made  a  bad  guess  at  our  posi 
tion  and  closed  with  us  on  our  quarter  instead  of  our  bow.  They 
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also  opened  fire,  but  did  us  no  injury.  At  the  moment  there  was 
no  vessel  in  sight  ahead ;  and  as  we  were  going  at  a  splendid  pace 
we  soon  reduced  our  dangerous  companions  to  three  or  four 
shadowy  forms  straggling  astern  without  a  hope  of  catching  us. 
The  signalling  and  firing  had,  however,  brought  down  several  other 
blockaders  to  dispute  our  passage,  and  we  found  ourselves  at  one 
moment  with  a  cruiser  on  each  side  within  pistol-shot  of  us — our 
position  being  that  of  the  meat  in  a  sandwich.  So  near  were  the 
cruisers  that  they  seemed  afraid  to  fire  from  the  danger  of  hitting 
each  other;  and  thanks  to  our  superior  speed  we  shot  ahead  and  left 
them  without  their  having  fired  a  shot.  Considering  the  heavy 
swell  that  was  running  there  was  the  merest  chance  of  their  hitting 
us ;  in  fact,  to  take  a  blockade-runner  in  the  night,  when  there  was  a 
heavy  swell  or  wind,  was  next  to  impossible  if  she  did  not  choose  to 
give  in.  To  run  her  down  required  the  cruiser  to  have  much 
superior  speed,  and  was  a  dangerous  game  to  play,  for  vessels  have 
been  known  to  themselves  go  down  while  acting  that  part.  Then 
again  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blockade-runner  had  al 
ways  full  speed  at  command,  her  steam  being  at  all  times  well  up, 
and  every  one  aboard  on  the  look-out ;  whereas  the  man-of-war  must 
be  steaming  with  some  degree  of  economy  and  ease,  and  her  look 
outs  had  not  the  excitement  to  keep  them  always  on  the  qui  vive  that 
ours  had. 

I  consider  that  the  only  chances  the  blockaders  had  of  captur 
ing  a  runner  were  in  the  following  instances — viz :  in  a  fair  chase  in 
daylight,  when  superior  speed  would  tell;  or  chasing  her  on  shore 
or  driving  her  in  so  near  the  beach  that  her  crew  were  driven  to 
set  fire  to  her  and  make  their  escape — in  which  case  a  prize  might 
be  made,  though  perhaps  of  no  great  value ;  or  frightening  a  vessel 
by  guns  and  rockets  during  the  night  into  giving  up.  Some  of 
the  runners  showed  great  courage  and  stood  a  lot  of  pitching  into. 
About  sixty-six  vessels  left  England  and  New  York  to  run  the 
blockade,  during  the  four  years'  war.  Of  these  more  than  forty 
were  captured,  or  destroyed  by  their  own  crews ;  but  most  of  them 
made  several  runs  before  they  came  to  grief,  and  in  so  doing  paid 
well  for  themselves. 
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I  once  left  Bermuda,  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  war,  in 
company  with  four  others,  and  was  the  only  fortunate  vessel  of  the 
lot.  Of  the  others,  three  were  run  ashore  and  destroyed  by  their 
crews,  and  the  fourth  was  fairly  run  down  at  sea  and  captured. 

Once  I  saw  done  an  extraordinarily  plucky  thing,  which  I  can 
not  refrain  from  narrating;  we  had  made  a  successful  run  through 
the  blockade,  and  were  lying  under  Fort  Fisher,  when,  as  daylight 
broke,  we  heard  heavy  firing;  and  as  it  grew  lighter  we  saw  a  run 
ner  surrounded  by  the  cruisers.  Her  case  seemed  hopeless,  but  on 
she  came  for  the  entrance,  hunted  like  a  rabbit  by  no  end  of  vessels. 
The  guns  of  the  fort  were  at  once  manned,  ready  to  protect  her  as 
soon  as  her  pursuers  should  come  within  range.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  cut  her  off  from  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  how  it  was 
she  was  not  sunk  I  cannot  tell.  As  she  came  on  we  could  see  M— 
her  commander,  a  well-known  successful  runner,  standing  on  her 
paddle-box  with  his  hat  off,  as  if  paying  proper  respect  to  the  men- 
of-war.  And  now  the  fort  opened  fire  at  the  chasing  cruisers, 
from  whom  the  runner  was  crawling,  being  by  this  time  well  in 
shore.  One  vessel  was  evidently  struck,  as  she  dropped  out  of 
range  very  suddenly.  On  came  the  old  V-  -  one  of  the  fastest 
boats  in  the  trade,  and  anchored  all  right ;  two  or  three  shots  in  her 
hull,  but  no  one  hurt.  Didn't  we  cheer  her!  The  reason  of  her 
being  in  the  position  in  which  we  saw  her  at  daylight  was,  that  she 
had  run  the  time  rather  short,  and  daylight  broke  before  she  could 
get  into  the  river ;  so  that  instead  of  being  there,  she  was  in  the  very 
center  of  the  blockading  fleet.  Many  men  would  have  given  in, 
but  old  M—  -  was  made  of  different  stuff. 

We  got  well  clear  of  the  cruisers  before  daybreak,  and  keep 
ing  far  out  to  sea  were  unmolested  during  the  run  to  Nassau, 
where  we  arrived  safely  with  our  second  cargo  of  cotton,  having 
this  time  been  eighteen  days  in  making  the  round  trip. 
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HAVING  made  two  round  trips  we  could  afford  to  take  it 
easy  for  a  short  time;  and  as  the  dark  nights  would  not 
come  on  for  three  weeks,  we  gave  the  little  craft  a  thor 
ough  refit,  hauling  her  up  on  a  patent  slip  which  an  adventurous 
American  had  laid  down  especially  for  the  runners,  and  for  the  use 
of  which  we  had  to  pay  a  price  which  would  have  astonished  some 
of  our  large  ship-owners.  I  may  mention  that  blockade-runners 
always  lived  well — maybe  acting  on  the  principle  that  "  good  peo 
ple  are  scarce  " ;  so  we  kept  a  famous  table  and  drank  the  best  of 
wine.  An  English  man-of-war  was  lying  in  the  harbor  and  her 
officers  frequently  condescended  to  visit  us.  Their  mouths  watered 
at  what  they  saw  and  heard  of  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  blockade 
running.  Indeed,  putting  on  one  side  the  sordid  motives  which  I 
dare  say  actuated  us  to  a  certain  extent,  there  was  a  thrilling  and 
glorious  excitement  about  the  work  which  wrould  have  well  suited 
some  of  those  gay  young  fellows. 

Time  again  came  round  too  soon,  and  we  had  to  start  on 
another  trip  and  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  all  sorts  of  amuse 
ments;  some  of  us  from  domestic  ties;  for  there  were  instances  of 
anxious  wives  who,  having  followed  their  husbands  to  the  West 
Indies,  vastly  enjoyed  all  the  novelty  of  the  scene.  These  ladies 
had  their  pet  ships,  in  whose  captains  they  had  confidence  and  in 
which  they  sent  private  ventures  into  the  Confederacy ;  and  in  this 
way  some  of  them  made  a  nice  little  addition  to  their  pin-money. 
I  don't  know  that  any  of  them  speculated  in  Cockle's  pills  or  cor 
sages;  but  I  heard  of  one  who  sent  in  a  large  quantity  of  yellow 
soap,  and  made  an  enormous  profit  out  of  her  venture. 

Having  completed  the  necessary  alterations  and  repairs,  and 
made  all  snug  for  a  fresh  run,  we  started  again  from  the  port  of 
Nassau.  We  had  scarcely  steamed  along  the  coast  forty  miles 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  when  we  discovered  a  steamer  bear 
ing  down  on  us,  and  soon  made  her  out  to  be  a  well-known  very  fast 
Yankee  cruiser  of  whom  we  were  all  terribly  afraid.  As  we  were 
still  in  British  waters,  skirting  the  shore  of  the  Bahamas,  I  deter 
mined  not  to  change  my  course,  but  kept  steadily  on,  always  within 
a  mile  of  the  shore.  On  her  firing  a  shot  across  our  bows  as  a 
signal  for  us  to  heave  to,  I  hoisted  the  English  colors,  and  anchored. 
An  American  officer  came  aboard,  who,  seeing  unmistakable  proofs 
of  the  occupation  we  were  engaged  in,  seemed  very  much  inclined 
to  make  a  prize  of  us;  but  on  my  informing  him  that  I  claimed 
exemption  from  capture  on  the  ground  of  the  vessel  being  in 
British  waters,  he,  after  due  consideration,  sulkily  wished  me  good- 
morning  and  went  back  to  his  ship.  She  continued  to  watch  us  till 
the  middle  of  the  night,  when  I  imagine  something  else  attracted 
her  attention  and  she  steamed  away;  we  weighed  anchor  and  were 
soon  far  out  at  sea. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  we  had  run  into  a  position  about  sixty 
miles  from  Wilmington,  without  anything  happening  worth  men 
tioning.  On  nearing  the  blockading  squadron,  we  heard  a  great 
deal  of  firing  going  on  inshore,  which  wTe  conjectured  (rightly,  as 
it  afterwards  appeared)  was  caused  by  the  cruisers  who  were  chas 
ing  and  severely  handling  a  blockade-runner.  An  idea  at  once 
struck  me,  which  I  quickly  put  into  execution.  We  steamed  in 
as  fast  as  we  could,  and  soon  made  out  a  vessel  ahead  which  was 
hurrying  in  to  help  her  consorts  to  capture  or  destroy  the  contra 
band.  We  kept  close  astern  of  her,  and  in  this  position  followed 
her  several  miles.  She  made  signals  continually  by  flashing  differ 
ent  colored  lights  rapidly  from  her  paddle-boxes,  the  meaning  of 
which  I  tried  my  best  to  make  out,  so  I  might  be  able  to  avail  myself 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  blockaders'  signals  at  some  future  time; 
but  I  quite  failed,  as  I  could  not  manage  to  make  head  or  tail  of 
them. 

Suddenly  the  firing  ceased,  and  our  pioneer  turned  out  to  sea 
again.  As  we  were  by  this  time  very  close  inshore  we  stopped  the 
engines  and  remained  quite  still,  but  unluckily  could  not  make  out 
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our  exact  position.  The  cruisers  were  evidently  very  close  in,  so 
we  did  not  like  moving  about ;  besides,  the  pilot  was  confident  that 
we  were  close  enough  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  to  enable  us  to 
run  in  when  day  broke,  without  being  in  any  danger  from  the 
enemy;  thus  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  we  lay  quite  close  to 
the  beach.  Unfortunately,  however,  about  an  hour  before  day 
light  we  struck  the  shore,  and  all  our  efforts  to  free  the  vessel  were 
of  no  avail. 

As  the  day  dawned  we  found  we  were  about  a  mile  from  Fort 
Fisher,  and  that  two  of  the  cruisers  nearest  the  shore  were  about  a 
mile  from  us  when  we  first  made  them  out,  and  were  steaming  to 
seaward,  having  probably  been  lying  pretty  near  to  the  river's 
mouth  during  the  darkness  of  the  night.  They  were  not  slow  to 
make  us  out  in  our  unhappy  position.  I  ordered  the  boats  to  be 
lowered,  and  gave  every  one  aboard  the  option  of  leaving  the  ves 
sel,  as  it  seemed  we  were  doomed  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  fort  and  the  blockaders;  all  hands,  however,  stuck  to  the  ship 
and  we  set  to  work  to  lighten  her  as  much  as  possible. 

Steam  being  got  up  to  the  highest  pressure,  the  engines  worked 
famously,  but  she  would  not  move  and  I  feared  the  sand  would  get 
into  the  bilges.  And  now  a  confounded  cruiser  deliberately  tried 
the  range  with  her  Parrott  gun,  and  the  shot  splashed  alongside  of 
us.  Her  fire,  howrever,  was  promptly  replied  to  by  Fort  Fisher; 
the  shot  from  the  fort's  heavy  artillery  passed  right  over  and  close 
to  the  cruiser  and  made  her  move  further  out,  and  thus  spoiled  the 
accuracy  of  the  range  of  our  devoted  little  craft,  which  the  man-of- 
war  had  so  correctly  obtained.  Not  at  all  approving  of  being 
made  a  target  of,  we  made  a  frantic  effort  to  get  off  our  sandy 
bed,  and  on  all  hands  running  from  one  extremity  of  the  vessel  to 
the  other,  to  our  delight  she  slipped  off  into  deep  water. 

But  our  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  To  get  into  the  river's 
mouth  it  wras  necessary  to  make  a  detour;  to  do  which  we  had  to 
steer  out  towards  the  enemy  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we 
could  turn  to  go  into  the  river.  While  we  were  performing  this  some 
what  ticklish  manoeuvre,  Fort  Fisher  most  kindly  opened  fire  from 
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almost  all  its  guns,  and  thus  drew  the  attention  of  the  blockaders 
away  from  us.  In  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  we  got  off  we 
were  safely  at  anchor  under  the  Confederate  batteries.  The  ves 
sel  that  had  been  so  hard  chased  and  fired  at  during  the  night  was 
lying  safely  at  the  anchorage,  not  very  much  damaged. 

This,  was  by  far  the  most  anxious  time  we  had  gone  through, 
and  we  had  to  thank  the  commandant  and  garrison  of  the  fort  for 
our  escape.  Having  paid  them  a  visit,  we  took  aboard  a  pilot  and 
steamed  up  to  Wilmington.  The  Cape  Fear  river  at  this  time 
was  full  of  all  sorts  of  torpedoes  and  obstructions,  put  down  to 
prevent  any  gunboats  from  approaching  Wilmington,  should  the 
forts  at  its  entrance  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy;  and  as 
the  whereabouts  of  these  obstructions  was  known  only  to  certain 
pilots,  we  had  to  be  careful  to  have  the  right  man  on  board.  We 
got  in  safely,  and  finding  that  our  cargo  of  cotton  was  ready,  made 
haste  to  unload  and  prepare  for  sea  again  as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  was  nothing  interesting  in  Wilmington,  which  is  a 
large,  straggling  town  built  on  sandhills.  At  the  time  I  write  of 
the  respectable  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  away  from  their  homes, 
and  the  town  was  full  of  adventurers  of  all  descriptions,  some  of 
whom  came  to  sell  cotton,  others  to  buy,  at  enormous  prices,  Euro 
pean  goods  brought  in  by  the  blockade-runners.  These  goods  they 
took  with  them  into  the  interior;  and  adding  a  heavy  percentage  to 
the  price,  people  who  were  forced  to  buy  them  paid  most  ruinous 
prices  for  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  On  this  occasion  we 
spent  a  very  short  time  at  Wilmington ;  and  having  taken  our  cargo 
of  cotton  we  went  down  the  river  to  the  old  waiting-place  under  the 
friendly  batteries  of  Fort  Fisher.  We  had  scarcely  anchored  when 
a  heavy  fog  came  on,  but  as  the  tide  for  going  over  the  bar  did  not 
suit  till  three  A.  M. — which  I  considered  an  awkward  time  inasmuch 
as  we  should  only  have  two  hours  of  darkness  left  in  which  to  get 
our  offing  from  the  land — I  determined  to  go  out  in  the  fog  and 
take  my  chance  of  the  thick  weather  lasting.  I  calculated  that  if 
we  met  with  any  cruisers,  they  would  not  have  been  expecting  us, 
and  so  would  be  under  low  steam. 
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I  was  told  by  every  one  that  I  was  mad  to  venture  out,  and  all 
sorts  of  prognostications  were  made  that  I  would  come  to  grief; 
in  spite  of  which,  however,  I  went  over  the  bar  at  four  P.  M.,  in  a 
fog  through  which  I  could  hardly  see  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to 
the  other,  and  took  my  chances.  As  we  went  on,  the  fog  seemed 
to  get,  if  possible,  still  thicker,  and  through  the  night  it  was  impos 
sible  for  us  to  see  anything,  or  for  anything  to  see  us.  In  the 
morning  we  had  an  offing  of  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
and  nothing  was  in  sight.  We  made  a  most  prosperous  voyage, 
and  arrived  at  Nassau  safely  in  seventy-two  hours,  thus  complet 
ing  our  third  round  trip. 
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DRIVEN  BACK 

A  no   vessel   had   succeeded,   since   the  blockade  was  estab 
lished,  in  getting  into  Savannah    (a  large  and  flourishing 
Georgia  town,  situated  a  few  miles  up  a  navigable  river 
of  the  same  name),  where  there  was  a  famous  market  for  all  sorts 
of  goods,  and  plenty  of  the  finest  Sea  Island  cotton  was  stored 
ready  for  embarkation,  and  as  the  Southern-port  pilots  were  of 
opinion  that  all  necessary  to  ensure  success  was  an  effort  to  obtain 
it,  I  undertook  to  try  if  we  could  manage  to  get  the  Don  in. 

The  principal  difficulty  we  had  to  encounter  was,  that  the 
Northerners  had  possession  of  a  large  fortification  called  Fort 
Pulaski,  which  being  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  river,  com 
manded  the  passage  up  to  the  town.  To  pass  this  place  in  the 
night  seemed  easy  work  enough,  as  it  would  be  hard  for  the  sentry 
to  make  out  a  vessel  disguised  as  we  were;  but  to  avoid  the  shoals 
and  sandbanks  at  the  river's  mouth,  on  a  pitch-dark  night,  seemed 
to  me,  after  carefully  studying  the  chart,  to  be  a  most  difficult 
matter.  This,  however,  was  the  pilot's  business;  all  we  captains 
had  to  do  was  to  avoid  dangers  from  the  guns  of  ships  and  forts; 
or,  if  we  could  not  avoid  them,  to  stand  being  fired  at.  The  pilot 
we  had  engaged  was  full  of  confidence ;  so  much  so  that  he  refused 
to  have  any  pay  for  his  services  until  he  had  taken  us  in  and  out' 
safely. 

I  may  as  well  mention  that  there  were  few  if  any  blockading 
vessels  off  Savannah  river;  the  Northerners  having  perfect  confid 
ence,  I  presume,  in  Fort  Pulaski  and  the  shoals  which  surround 
the  entrance  to  the  river  being  sufficient  to  prevent  any  successful 
attempt  at  blockade-running. 

The  lights  in  the  lightship  off  Port  Royal,  a  small  harbor  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Northern  Government,  a  few  miles  from  the  en 
trance  to  Savannah,  were  as  bright  as  in  time  of  peace,  and  served 
as  a  capital  guide  to  the  river's  mouth.  After  two  days'  run  from 
Nassau  we  arrived  without  accident,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  low 
land  through  which  the  Savannah  River  runs ;  and  at  dark  steered 
for  the  Port  Royal  light-vessel.  Having  made  it  out — in  fact 
steaming  close  up  to  it — we  shaped  our  course  for  Fort  Pulaski, 
using  the  light  as  a  point  of  departure,  the  distance  by  the  chart 
being  twelve  miles.  We  soon  saw  its  outline  looming  through  the 
darkness  ahead;  and,  formidable  though  it  looked,  it  caused  me  no 
anxiety  compared  with  the  danger  we  seemed  to  be  in  from  the 
shoal  water  and  breakers  being  all  around  us.  However,  the  pilot, 
who  had  charge  of  such  matters,  seemed  comfortable  enough. 

So  we  went  cautiously  along,  and  in  ten  minutes  would  have 
been  past  danger — at  all  events  from  the  batteries  of  the  fort— 
when  one  of  the  severest  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  that  I  ever  remember,  came  on,  and  en 
veloped  us  in  impenetrable  darkness.  I  could  not  distinguish  one 
end  of  the  ship  from  the  other.  Knowing  that  we  were  surrounded 
by  most  dangerous  shoals,  and  being  in  only  fifteen  feet  of  water,  I 
felt  our  position  to  be  a  very  perilous  one.  By  this  time  the  pilot 
had  pretty  well  lost  his  head ;  in  fact  it  would  have  puzzled  any  one 
to  say  where  we  were.  So  we  turned  round,  and  steered  out  to 
sea  again  by  the  same  way  we  had  come  in,  and  when  we  were 
as  near  as  we  could  guess,  twenty  miles  from  land,  let  go  our 
anchor  in  fifteen  fathoms  of  water. 

Then  came  on  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  accompanied  by  a  thick 
fog,  which  lasted  three  days  and  three  nights.  I  never  before  in 
my  life  passed  such  an  unpleasant  time;  rolling  our  gunnels  under; 
knowing  that  we  were  drifting,  but  in  what  direction  it  was  difficult 
to  judge;  unable  to  cook,  through  the  sea  we  had  shipped  having 
put  out  our  galley-fire;  and  worse  than  all,  burning  quantities  of 
coal,  as  we  had  to  keep  steam  always  well  up,  ready  for  anything 
that  might  happen. 

One  day  it  cleared  up  for  half  an  hour  about  noon,  and  we 
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managed  to  get  meridian  observations,  which  showed  us  we  had 
drifted  thirty  miles  of  latitude;  but  we  still  remained  in  ignorance 
of  our  longitude.  On  the  fourth  day  the  gale  moderated,  the 
weather  cleared  up,  and  we  ascertained  our  position  correctly  by 
observations. 

When  it  was  dark  we  steered  for  the  Port  Royal  lightship, 
meaning,  as  before,  to  make  her  our  point  of  departure  for  the 
entrance  of  the  river.  But  we  went  on  and  on,  and  could  not  see 
the  glimmer  of  a  light  or  even  anything  of  a  vessel  (we  found  out 
afterwards  that  the  lightship  had  been  blown  from  her  moorings  in 
the  gale).  This  was  a  nice  mess.  The  pilot  told  us  that  to  at 
tempt  to  run  for  the  entrance  without  having  the  bearings  of  the 
light  to  guide  us,  would  have  been  perfect  madness.  We  had 
barely  enough  coal  to  take  us  back  to  Nassau,  and  if  we  had  re 
mained  dodging  about  waiting  for  the  light-vessel  to  be  replaced, 
we  would  have  been  still  worse  off  for  fuel;  of  which  we  had  so 
little  that  if  we  had  been  chased  on  our  way  back,  we  would  cer 
tainly  have  been  captured. 

So  we  started  for  Nassau,  keeping  well  inshore  on  the  Georgia 
and  Florida  coast.  Along  this  coast  there  were  many  small  creeks 
and  rivers,  where  blockade-running  in  small  crafts  and  even  boats, 
was  constantly  being  carried  on,  and  where  the  Northerners  had 
stationed  several  brigs  and  schooners  of  war,  which  did  the  best 
they  could  to  stop  the  traffic.  Many  an  open  boat  has  run  over 
from  the  northernmost  island  of  the  Bahama  group,  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  and  returned  with  one  or  two  bales  of  cotton,  by  which 
her  crew  were  well  remunerated.  We  had  little  to  fear  from  sail 
ing  men-of-war,  as  the  weather  was  calm  and  fine,  so  we  steamed  a 
few  miles  from  the  shore  all  day,  passing  several  of  them  just  out 
of  range  of  their  guns.  One  tried  the  effect  of  a  long  shot,  but  we 
could  afford  to  laugh  at  her. 

The  last  night  we  spent  at  sea  was  rather  nervous  work.  We 
had  reduced  our  coal  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  ton,  and  had  to 
cross  the  Gulf  Stream  at  the  narrow  part  between  the  Florida 
Coast  and  the  Bahamas,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles,  where 
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the  force  of  the  current  is  four  knots  an  hour.  Our  coals  were 
nearly  finished.  We  cut  up  the  available  spars,  oars,  etc.,  burnt  a 
hemp  cable  (that,  by  the  way,  made  a  capital  blaze)  and  just  man 
aged  to  fetch  across  to  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  group  of 
islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  where  we  anchored.  We 
couldn't  have  steamed  three  miles  farther. 

On  the  wild  spot  where  we  were,  there  was  fortunately  a  small 
heap  of  anthracite  coal  that  had  probably  been  part  of  the  cargo 
of  some  wreck ;  of  this  we  took  as  much  as  would  carry  us  to  Nassau, 
and  arrived  there  safely.  Thus  the  attempt  to  get  into  Savannah 
was  a  failure.  It  was  tried  once  afterwards  by  a  steamer,  which 
managed  to  get  well  past  the  fort,  but  stuck  on  a  sandbank  shortly 
after,  and  was  captured  in  the  morning. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  lost  a  considerable  amount  by  her  mis 
hap;  but  "  Easy  come,  easy  go,"  is  the  motto  of  blockade-runners. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  inflict  on  my  readers  any  more  anec 
dotes  of  my  own  doings  in  the  Don — suffice  it  to  say  that  I  had  the 
good  luck  to  make  six  round  trips  in  her,  in  and  out  of  Wilming 
ton,  and  that  I  gave  her  over  to  the  chief  officer  and  went  home  to 
England  with  my  spoils.  On  arriving  at  Southampton,  the  first 
thing  I  saw  in  the  Times  was  a  paragraph,  headed  "  The  Capture 
of  the  Don"  Poor  little  craft!  I  learnt  afterwards  how  she  was 
taken,  which  I  will  relate  and  which  will  show  that  she  "  died  game." 

The  chief  officer  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  seaman  as  can  well 
be  imagined — plucky,  cool  and  determined;  and  by  the  way  I  may 
as  well  mention  he  was  a  bit  of  a  medico  as  well  as  a  sailor ;  for  by 
his  beneficial  treatment  of  his  patients  we  had  very  few  complaints 
of  sickness  on  board.  As  our  small  dispensary  was  close  to  my 
cabin  I  used  to  hear  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  Cory 
and  his  patients — e.  g. 

Cory— "Well,  what's  the  matter?" 
P. — "  Please,  sir,  I've  got  pains  all  over  me." 
Cory — "  Oh,  all  over  you,  are  they — that's  bad." 
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Then  after  a  pause,  it  was  evident  something  was  being  mixed 
up;  and  I  could  hear  Cory  say,  "Here  take  this,  and  come  again 
in  the  evening."  (Eocit  patient). 

Then  Cory  to  himself:  "  I  don't  think  he'll  come  again; 
he's  got  two  drops  of  the  croton.  Skulking  rascal!  Pains  all  over 
him,  eh?", 

I  never  heard  the  voice  of  that  patient  again;  in  fact  after 
a  short  time  we  had  no  cases  of  sickness  aboard.  Cory  explained 
to  me  that  the  only  medicine — as  he  called  it — that  he  served  out 
wras  Croton  oil;  and  that  none  of  the  crew  came  twice  for  treatment. 

Never  having  run  through  the  blockade  as  commander  (though 
he  was  with  me  all  the  time,  and  had  as  much  to  do  with  our  luck 
as  I  had),  he  was  naturally  very  anxious  to  get  safely  through. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vessel  had  lost  much  of  her  speed, 
for  she  had  been  very  hardly  pushed  on  several  occasions.  This 
had  told  sadly  against  her,  as  the  result  will  show.  On  the  third 
afternoon  after  leaving  Nassau,  she  was  in  a  good  position  for 
attempting  the  run  when  night  came  on.  She  was  moving 
stealthily  about,  waiting  for  the  evening  when  suddenly,  on  the 
weather  suddenly  clearing  up  from  being  thick  and  hazy,  she  saw  a 
cruiser  unpleasantly  near,  which  bore  down  under  steam  and  sail; 
and  it  soon  became  probable  that  the  poor  little  Dons  twin  screws 
would  not  save  her  this  time,  well  and  often  as  they  had  done  so. 

The  enemy,  a  large  full-rigged  corvette,  was  coming  up  hand 
over  hand,  carrying  a  strong  breeze,  and  the  days  of  the  Don 
seemed  numbered,  when  Cory  tried  a  ruse  worthy  of  any  of  the 
heroes  of  naval  history.  The  wind,  as  I  said,  was  very  fresh,  with 
a  good  deal  of  sea  running.  On  came  the  cruiser,  till  the  Don 
was  almost  under  her  bows,  and  shortened  sail  in  fine  style.  The 
moment  the  men  were  in  the  rigging  going  aloft  to  furl  the  sails, 
Cory  put  his  plan  into  execution.  He  turned  his  craft  head  to 
wind,  and  steamed  deliberately  past  the  corvette,  at  fifty  yards'  dis 
tance.  She,  with  great  way  on,  went  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
before  she  could  turn. 
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I  have  it  from  good  authority  that  the  order  was  not  given  to 
the  marines  on  the  poop  deck  to  fire  at  the  plucky  little  craft  which 
had  so  fairly  outmanoeuvred  the  cruiser — for  outmanoeuvred  she 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  two  or  three  guns  which  had 
been  cast  loose  during  the  chase  had  been  partly  secured,  and  left 
so  while  the  men  had  gone  aloft  to  furl,  so  that  not  a  shot  was  fired 
as  she  went  past.  Shortly  after,  however,  the  cruiser  opened  with 
her  bow-guns;  but  with  the  sea  that  was  running  she  could  do  no 
harm,  being  without  any  top- weights. 

The  Don  easily  dropped  the  cruiser  with  her  heavy  spars, 
astern,  and  was  soon  far  ahead;  so  much  so  that  when  night  came 
on  the  enemy  was  shut  out  of  sight  in  the  distance.  After  this  the 
Don  deserved  to  escape,  but  it  was  otherwise  fated. 

The  next  morning,  when  day  broke,  she  was  within  three  miles 
of  one  of  the  new  fast  vessels,  which  had  come  out  on  her  first  trip, 
flying  light,  alas!  She  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  her  speed 
advantageously  to  herself,  and  snapped  up  the  poor  Don  in  no 
time,  taking  her  into  the  nearest  port.  I  may  mention  that  the 
Don  and  her  captain  were  well-known  and  much  sought  after  by 
the  American  cruisers.  The  first  remark  made  by  the  officer  on 
boarding  her,  was:  "Well,  Captain  Roberts,  so  we  have  caught 
you  at  last!  "  and  he  seemed  much  disappointed  when  he  was  told 
that  the  captain  they  so  particularly  wanted  went  home  in  the  last 
mail-steamer. 

The  corvette  of  the  day  before  was  lying  in  the  port  into 
which  she  was  taken.  Her  captain  said:  "I  must  go  aboard  and 
shake  hands  with  the  gallant  fellow  who  commands  that  vessel"; 
and  he  did  so,  warmly  complimenting  Cory  on  the  courage  he  had 
shown;  thus  proving  that  he  could  appreciate  pluck,  and  that 
American  naval  men  did  not  look  down  on  blockade-running  as  so 
grievous  a  sin,  hard  work  as  it  gave  them  in  trying  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  They  were  sometimes  a  little  severe  on  men  who,  after  being 
fairly  caught  in  a  chase  at  sea,  wantonly  destroyed  their  compasses, 
chronometers,  etc.,  rather  than  let  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
cruiser's  officers. 
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I  must  say  that  I  was  always  prepared,  had  I  been  caught, 
to  have  made  the  best  of  things ;  to  have  given  the  officers  who  came 
to  take  possession,  all  that  they  had  fairly  gained  by  luck  having 
declared  on  their  side;  and  to  have  had  a  farewell  glass  of  cham 
pagne  with  the  new  tenant  at  the  late  owner's  expense. 

The  .treatment  received  by  persons  so  captured  differed  mater 
ially.  If  the  capture  was  made  by  an  American  man-of-war  of 
the  regular  navy,  they  were  always  treated  with  kindness  by  their 
captors.  But  there  were  among  the  officers  of  vessels  picked  up 
hurriedly  and  employed  by  the  government,  a  very  rough  lot,  who 
rejoiced  in  making  their  prisoners  as  uncomfortable  as  possible. 
They  seemed  to  have  only  one  good  quality, — that  there  were 
among  them  many  good  Free  Masons,  and  frequently  a  prisoner 
found  the  advantage  of  having  been  initiated  into  the  brotherhood. 

The  Don  s  crew  fell  into  very  good  hands,  and  until  they  ar 
rived  in  New  York  were  comfortable  enough;  but  the  short  time 
they  spent  in  prison  there  wrhile  the  vessel  was  undergoing  the  mock 
ery  of  a  trial  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  was  far  from  pleasant.  How 
ever,  it  did  not  last  very  long — not  more  than  ten  days ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  free  most  of  them  went  back  to  Nassau  or  Bermuda, 
ready  for  more  work.  Cory  came  to  England  and  told  me  all  his 
troubles.  Poor  fellow !  I  am  afraid  his  services  were  not  half  ap 
preciated  as  they  ought  to  have  been — for  in  blockade-running,  as 
in  everything  else,  success  is  a  virtue ;  whereas  bad  luck,  even  though 
accompanied  with  the  pluck  of  a  hero,  is  always  more  or  less  a  crime 
not  to  be  forgiven. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

"  REVENONS  A  NOS   MOUTONS  " 

A^TER  the  excitement  of  the  last  six  or  eight  months  I 
could  not  long  rest  in  England  satisfied  with  the  news 
paper  accounts  of  the  goings-on  in  the  blockade-running 
world;  so  I  got  the  command  of  a  new  and  very  fast  paddle-wheel 
vessel,  and  went  out  again.  The  American  Government  had  deter 
mined  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  stop  blockade-running,  and 
had  lately  increased  the  force  of  blockaders  on  the  Southern  coast 
by  some  very  fast  vessels  built  at  New  York.  Being  aware  of 
this,  some  of  the  first  shipbuilders  in  England  and  Scotland  were 
put,  by  persons  engaged  in  blockade-running,  on  their  mettle  to  try 
to  build  steamers  to  beat  them ;  and  latterly  it  became  almost  a  ques 
tion  of  speed,  especially  in  the  daylight  adventures  between  block 
aders  and  blockade-runners. 

Some  of  the  English  vessels  were  constructed  regardless  of 
any  good  quality  but  speed;  consequently  their  scantling  was  light 
and  their  sea-going  qualities  very  inferior.  Many  of  them  came  to 
grief;  two  or  three  swamped  at  sea;  others,  after  being  out  a  few 
days,  struggled  back  to  Queenstown,  the  lamest  of  "  lame  ducks"; 
while  some  got  as  far  as  Nassau,  but  quite  unfit  for  further  work. 
My  vessel  was  one  of  the  four  built  by  R—  -  &  G—  -  of  Glas 
gow,  and  was  just  strong  enough  to  stand  the  heavy  cross-sea  in  the 
Gulf  Stream.  She  was  wonderfully  fast,  and,  taking  her  all  in 
all,  was  a  success.  On  one  occasion  I  had  a  fair  daylight  race  with 
one  of  the  best  new  American  vessels,  sent  out  to  "  beat  creation  " 
wherever  she  could  meet  with  it — and  I  fairly  ran  away  from  her. 

On  arriving  at  Wilmington  in  my  new  vessel,  I  started  to  have 
a  look  at  Richmond,  which  was  then  besieged  on  its  southern  and 
eastern  sides  by  General  Grant,  who,  however,  was  held  in  check 
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by  Lee  at  Petersburg,  a  small  town  in  an  important  position  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  capital.  To  get  to  Richmond  was  not 
easily  accomplished  without  making  a  long  detour  into  the  interior 
(for  which  we  had  no  time) — for  the  outposts  of  the  contending 
armies  disputed  possession  of  the  last  forty  miles  of  the  railroad 
between  Wilmington  and  Petersburg  (the  latter  being  on  the  line 
to  Richmond).  As  telegraphic  communication  was  stopped  it  was 
hard  to  ascertain,  day  by  day,  whether  a  train  could  pass  safely. 

We  had  in  our  party  the  young  General  Custis  Lee,  a  nephew 
of  the  Confederate  Commander-in- Chief ,  on  his  way  to  his  uncle's 
headquarters,  who  kindly  offered  his  assistance  in  getting  us 
through.  When  we  arrived  at  a  station  some  forty  miles  from 
Richmond  we  found  further  progress  by  rail  impracticable  as  we 
feared  would  be  the  case;  but  we  got  hold  of  a  couple  of  wagons 
drawn  by  mules,  into  which  we  managed  to  stow  ourselves  and 
baggage — the  latter  by  the  way,  being  of  considerable  importance, 
as  it  contained  several  cases  of  drinkables,  not  to  be  obtained  for 
love  or  money  where  we  were  going.  We  traveled  through  all 
sorts  of  by-lanes  for  four  miles  bumped  almost  to  pieces,  steering 
in  the  direction  of  the  headquarters  of  the  cavalry  outposts,  which 
were  commanded  by  a  celebrated  raiding  officer,  also  a  nephew  of 
General  Lee.  At  last  we  found  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  green 
valley  surrounded  by  thick  woods,  where  the  general  and  his  staff 
were  quartered.  He  had  with  him  two  or  three  thousand  cavalry, 
who  in  spite  of  their  bad  clothing  and  somewhat  hungry  appear 
ance,  were  as  fine  looking  a  body  of  men  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
The  general  and  his  staff  give  us  a  hearty  welcome;  poor  fellows, 
it  was  all  they  had  to  offer!  We  on  our  part  produced  sundry 
cases  of  sardines,  Bologna  sausages  and  other  tempting  viands 
wherewith  to  make  a  feast.  The  drink  we  mixed  in  two  horse- 
buckets,  improvised  for  the  occasion;  a  dozen  or  so  of  claret,  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  brandy  and  half  a  dozen  of  soda  water,  the 
whole  cooled  with  two  or  three  lumps  of  ice  (of  which  article,  as  if 
in  mockery,  the  Southerners  had  heaps).  All  these  good  things 
were  duly  appreciated,  not  only  by  our  new-found  friends,  who  for 
months  past  had  tasted  nothing  but  coarse  rye  bread  and  pork, 
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washed  down  with  water,  but  also  by  well-shaken  travelers  like  our 
selves. 

Lying  on  the  grass  in  that  lovely  spot,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
horrors  of  war  were  for  the  moment  forgotten.  Among  the  staff- 
officers  were  several  Englishmen,  who  said  they  had  come  out  here 
to  see  active  service ;  which  they  had  unquestionably  found  to  their 
hearts'  content.  They  seemed  the  sort  of  men  who  would  do  credit 
to  their  country.  I  often  wonder  what  has  become  of  them.  In 
one  I  was  particularly  interested;  he  said  his  name  was  Cavendish, 
but  it  may  have  been  a  nom  de  guerre. 

While  we  were  in  the  camp  a  picket  came  in,  whose  officer  re 
ported  having  whipped  the  enemy  in  a  skirmish.  The  way  the 
cavalry  outposts  engaged  with  each  other  was  curious  enough. 
The  ground  they  met  on  did  not  admit  of  cavalry  charges  being 
made,  as  thick  underwood  covered  the  country  for  miles  round;  so 
when  they  were  inclined  for  a  brush  they  dismounted,  tied  their 
horses  to  trees,  and  skirmished  in  very  open  lines,  every  man  pick 
ing  out  his  especial  enemy.  When  they  had  had  enough  of  it  they 
picked  up  their  killed  and  wounded,  mounted,  and  rode  away. 

After  passing  four  or  five  hours  with  our  friends  we  bid  them 
good-by  and  started  (still  accompanied  by  our  valuable  companion, 
the  young  general)  on  our  way  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army, 
where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  It  was  well  for  us  that  we 
traveled  in  such  good  company;  for  having  to  pass  all  along  the 
outskirts  of  the  Southern  army,  we  were  constantly  stopped  and 
questioned  by  patrols  and  pickets.  Besides,  we  were  sometimes 
disagreeably  near  to  the  outposts  of  the  "  Boys  in  Blue,"  as  Grant's 
men  were  called.  Having  arrived  at  our  destination  very  late  in 
the  evening,  we  bivouacked  under  the  trees  close  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  general  commanding,  who  was  away  at  the  front  and  not 
expected  back  till  the  next  evening.  The  rattle  of  musketry  and 
boom  of  heavy  guns  all  through  the  night  reminded  us  of  our 
vicinity  of  the  theatre  of  war,  and  somewhat  disturbed  our  rest ;  but 
if  we  were  a  little  nervous  we  took  care  not  to  show  it. 

In  the  morning  we  started  in  our  wagons,  and  after  traveling 
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a  few  miles  across  the  country,  came  to  the  railway  connecting  the 
camp  with  Richmond.  A  train  shortly  afterwards  picked  us  up, 
and  landed  us  at  the  capital  of  Virginia,  where  we  took  up  our 
quarters  at  a  comfortable-looking  hotel.  There  was  more  to  eat 
and  drink  here  than  at  Charleston,  consequently  people  had  cheer 
ful  countenances.  However,  drink  was  dear,  brandy  being  25s 
per  bottle,  it  having  to  be  run  through  the  blockade.  Here  we 
found  that  the  people  had  that  wonderful  blind  confidence  in  the 
Southern  cause  which  had  mainly  supported  them  through  all 
difficulties. 

At  that  moment,  though  a  line  of  earthworks  at  Petersburg, 
hurriedly  thrown  up  in  a  few  hours,  was  nearly  all  that  kept  Grant's 
well  organized  army  from  entering  Richmond;  though  the  neces 
saries  of  war  and  even  of  life,  were  growing  alarmingly  short; 
though  the  soldiers  were  badly  fed  and  only  half  clothed  or  pro 
tected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  (one  blanket  being  all 
that  was  allowed  to  three  men) — still  every  one  seemed  satisfied 
that  the  South  would  somehow  or  other  gain  the  day  and  become  an 
independent  nation. 

While  in  Richmond  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaint 
ance  of  the  talented  correspondent  of  the  (London)  Times.  He, 
though  in  a  position  to  look  on  calmly  at  passing  events,  was  so 
carried  away  by  his  admiration  of  the  wonderful  pluck  shown  by 
the  Southerners,  and  by  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  buoyed  up  by 
the  hope  that  something  would  eventually  turn  up  in  their  favor, 
and  in  his  letters  never  seemed  to  despair.  Had  he  done  otherwise 
he  would  have  stood  alone ;  so  he  swam  with  the  tide ;  whereas  all  of 
us,  especially  those  who  were  merely  lookers-on,  should  have  seen 
the  end  coming,  months  before  we  were  obliged  to  open  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  come.  Through  his  acquaintance  with  the  big 
wigs,  we  managed  to  get  a  few  of  them  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
a  feed,  as  we  could  offer  luxuries  such  as  could  not  be  found  in 
Richmond. 

Some  of  the  first  men  in  the  Confederacy  honored  us  with 
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their  company,  and  made  themselves  uncommonly  agreeable,  seem 
ing  quite  a  jolly  set  of  fellows.  I  fear  that  they  have  nearly  all 
come  to  grief  since  then,  except  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  I  believe  is  going  the  right  way  to  make  him 
self  a  name  in  England  worthy  of  his  high  talents  and  education 
by  being  called  to  the  bar.  None  of  these  Confederate  ministers 
and  officials  at  that  time  seemed  to  think  their  tenure  of  office  in  any 
way  jeopardized.  While  in  Richmond  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
invited,  by  Mrs.  Davis,  the  President's  wife,  to  a  tea-party,  which 
I  thought  very  interesting.  All  the  ladies  were  in  deep  mourning ; 
some  (the  greater  part)  for  the  reason  that  they  had  lost  near  and 
dear  relatives  in  the  wretched  war ;  others  ( of  whom  there  were  only 
a  very  few)  I  suppose  were  in  mourning  for  their  country's  mis 
fortunes.  Mrs.  Davis  moved  about  the  room  saying  something 
civil  to  every  one,  while  her  husband,  though  a  stern-looking  man 
who  never  smiled,  tried  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  his  guests,  and 
gave  one  the  idea  of  a  thorough  gentleman.  I  saw  there  army 
officers  who  had  lately  come  from  the  front,  surrounded  by  groups 
of  people  anxious  for  news — delegates  from  distant  seceding 
States — messengers  from  Hood's  army,  about  which  many  were  be 
ginning  to  be  anxious — sympathizing  foreigners,  government  offi 
cials  and  many  others. 

The  whole  of  the  conversation  naturally  related  to  the  pros 
pects  of  "  the  cause,"  and  no  one  would  have  guessed  from  what 
he  heard  from  Mr.  Davis  that  the  end  was  so  near.  I  was  anxious 
to  see  something  before  my  return,  of  the  army  that  had  so  long 
defended  Richmond,  so  I  remained  only  a  few  days,  leaving  the 
capital  and  its,  alas!  too  confiding  inhabitants,  and  made  my  way 
as  best  I  could  to  the  headquarters  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
General  Lee,  to  whom  I  presented  my  letters  of  introduction. 

It  would  perhaps  be  impertinence  on  my  part  to  attempt  to 
eulogize  the  character  of  this  excellent  man  and  good  soldier,  who, 
most  thoroughly  believing  in  the  justice  of  the  Southern  cause,  had 
sacrificed  in  its  behalf  everything  he  possessed,  and  had  thrown  all 
his  energy  and  talent  into  the  scale  in  its  favor.  Many  who  knew 
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him  well  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do,  justice  to  his  patriotism 
and  self-denial.  I  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  him,  which 
I  wish  I  could  repeat  without  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  confi 
dence,  as  evidence  of  the  sensible  notions  he  had  formed  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  South.  He  was  the  only  man  I  met  during  my 
travels  who  took  a  somewhat  gloomy  view  of  the  military  prospects 
of  the  country — of  which,  as  a  soldier,  there  could  be  no  better 
judge. 

After  spending  a  day  in  the  camp,  we  went  to  the  railway 
station  to  see  if  we  could  get  places  for  Wilmington.  We  found 
that  the  line  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Southerners  and  the  trains 
were  running  each  night,  although  the  "  boys  in  blue  "  had  a  vulgar 
habit  of  firing  into  the  carriages  as  they  passed.  But  a  train  run 
ning,  and  a  non-combatant  passenger  getting  a  place  in  a  carriage 
were  widely  different  things,  every  available  seat  being  taken  up  by 
sick  or  wounded  soldiers.  I  made  a  frantic  effort  to  get  into  the 
train  somehow,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  succeeded  in  scram 
bling  into  a  sort  of  horse-box  and  sat  me  down  on  a  long  deal  box, 
which  seemed  rather  a  comfortable  place  to  sleep  on.  It  was  pitch 
dark  when  I  got  into  the  thing,  and  we  were  obliged  to  keep  in  the 
dark  until  after  we  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Northern  pickets, 
who  favored  us  with  a  volley  or  two  at  long  range  from  the  hills 
overlooking  the  railway. 

When  we  were  clear  of  them,  I  lighted  a  match,  and  to  my 
horror  found  that  I  was  comfortably  lounging  on  a  coffin!  I 
wished  I  had  not  thrown  a  light  on  the  subject.  My  mind  im 
mediately  reverted  to  the  request  for  coffin-screws  made  by  my 
friend  the  trader  at  Wilmington,  and  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  notions 
came  into  my  head.  But  by  degrees  becoming  accustomed,  I  sup 
pose,  to  my  position,  I  sank  into  a  comfortable  sleep,  and  was  really 
quite  sorry  when,  on  arriving  at  some  station  just  before  daylight, 
people  came  to  remove  my  peculiar,  though  far  from  uncomfort 
able  couch.  I  felt  its  loss  the  more  that  in  its  place  they  put  a  poor 
fellow,  wounded  nearly  to  death,  whose  moans  and  cries  were  be 
yond  anything  distressing.  We  were  a  long  time  in  reaching  Wil- 
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mington,  as  it  was  necessary  to  stop  and  repair  most  of  the  bridges 
on  the  line  before  the  train  could  venture  over  them;  an  operation 
at  which  all  passengers  sound  in  wind  and  limb  had  to  assist.  On 
arriving  there,  we  found  all  the  world  in  a  state  of  great  excite 
ment,  on  account  of  there  having  been  a  terrible  fire,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  among  the  cotton  lying  on 
the  quays  ready  for  embarkation.  The  recollections  of  my  last 
proceedings  in  blockade-running  are  far  from  pleasant,  and  I  shall 
pass  over  them  as  briefly  as  possible.  When  we  had  only  the 
American  Government  cruisers  to  fear,  we  enjoyed  the  excitement 
in  the  same  way  as  a  man  enjoys  fox-hunting  (only  we  were  the 
fox  instead  of  the  huntsmen)  ;  but  when  dire  disease  in  the  worst 
form  that  "  Yellow  Jack  "  could  take,  stalked  in  amongst  us  and 
reduced  our  numbers  almost  hourly,  things  became  too  serious  to 
be  pleasant. 

However,  before  the  fever  showed  itself  we  made  one  success 
ful  round  trip  (in  and  out)  in  the  new  vessel,  in  capital  form,  hav 
ing  some  exciting  chases  and  little  adventures,  all  very  similar  to 
what  I  have  before  described,  the  ship  doing  credit  to  her  designers 
on  all  occasions.  We  landed  1140  bales  of  cotton  at  Bermuda,  and 
it  was  after  we  had  started  from  Wilmington  on  our  second  trip 
that  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  among  us.  I  believe  that  every 
precaution  was  taken  by  the  government  of  the  islands  to  prevent 
the  disease  from  spreading;  but,  increased  by  the  drunkenness,  dis 
sipation  and  dirty  habits  of  the  blockade-running  crews,  and  the 
wretchedly  bad  drainage  of  the  town  of  St.  George,  it  had  lately 
broken  out  with  great  violence  and  spread  rapidly  both  afloat  and 
ashore.  It  must  have  been  brought  aboard  us  by  some  of  the  crew, 
who  had  spent  much  time  ashore ;  we  had  not  been  a  day  at  sea  be 
fore  it  had  got  a  deadly  hold  on  our  crew. 

We  went  to  Halifax,  where  we  landed  our  sick  and  inhaled 
some  purer  air;  but  it  was  of  no  avail — the  fever  was  in  the  vessel 
and  we  could  not  shake  it  off.  As  soon  as  we  were  out  at  sea  again 
the  poor  fellows  began  to  drop  off.  I  never  can  forget  an  incident 
of  that  voyage,  which,  as  it  could  only  have  happened  during  block- 
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ade-running  times  I  will  mention,  melancholy  though  it  be.  Two 
men  died  in  the  middle  watch,  one  night  when  we  were  in  very 
dangerous  waters.  Their  bodies  were  wrapped  in  rough  shrouds, 
ready  to  be  committed  to  the  deep  when  daylight  broke,  as  we  dared 
not  show  a  light  whereby  to  read  the  funeral  service.  I  never 
waited  so  anxiously  or  thought  the  dawn  so  long  in  coming.  I 
was  waiting  with  my  Prayer-Book  in  my  hands,  straining  my  eyes 
to  make  out  the  service ;  the  men,  bareheaded,  standing  by  the  bodies 
ready  to  ease  them  down  into  the  sea.  I  fear  our  minds  wandered 
toward  the  danger  that  existed  (almost  a  certainty)  of  a  cruiser 
making  us  out  by  the  same  light  that  enabled  us  to  perform  our 
sad  office.  However,  as  soon  as  there  was  light  enough,  the  Serv 
ice  was  read  without  any  indecent  hurry,  and  fortunately  nothing 
was  in  sight  to  disturb  us  for  several  hours  afterwards. 

It  was  miserable  work.  That  morning  a  man  came  up  from 
the  engine-room,  and  while  trying  to  say  something  to  me,  fell 
down  in  a  fit,  and  was  dead  in  half  an  hour.  There  was  quite  a 
panic  among  us  all;  and  as  if  to  make  things  worse  to  the  super 
stitious  sailors,  whenever  we  stopped  several  horrid  sharks  imme 
diately  showed  themselves,  swimming  round  the  vessel.  The  men 
lost  all  heart,  and  I  think  would  have  been  thankful  to  have  been 
captured  as  a  means  of  escape  from  what  they  believed  to  be  a 
doomed  vessel.  Taking  into  consideration  that  if  we  had  got  into 
Wilmington  we  would,  with  this  dreadful  disease  aboard,  have  been 
put  into  an  almost  interminable  quarantine  (for  having  once  be 
fore  been  decimated  by  yellow  fever  introduced  by  blockade-run 
ners,  the  Wilmington  people  had  instituted  the  most  severe  sani 
tary  laws) ,  I  determined  to  go  back  to  Halifax. 

On  arriving  there  I  was  taken  very  ill  with  yellow  fever,  and 
on  my  recovery  made  up  my  mind  to  give  up  blockade -running  for 
ever  and  all.  The  game,  indeed,  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Its 
decline  was  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  the  impolitic  behavior  of 
the  Wilmington  people,  who,  professedly  acting  under  orders  from 
Richmond,  pressed  the  blockade-runners  into  their  service,  to  carry 
out  cotton  on  account  of  the  Confederate  Government,  in  such  an 
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arbitrary  manner  that  the  profit  to  their  owners,  who  had  been  put 
to  an  enormous  expense  and  risk  in  sending  vessels  in,  was  so  much 
reduced  that  the  ventures  hardly  paid.  And  when  at  the  last  Fort 
Fisher  was  taken,  and  thus  all  blockade -running  entirely  put  an 
end  to,  the  enterprise  had  lost  much  of  its  charm;  for  unromantic 
as  it  may  seem,  much  of  that  charm  consisted  in  money-making. 

However,  I  will  mention  one  or  two  instances  to  show  what 
the  love  of  enterprise  will  lead  men  to  do,  and  with  them  will  close 
my  narration. 

On  the  night  of  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  which  it  may 
be  remembered  was  a  failure  entirely  through  bad  management, 
though  its  little  garrison  fought  like  lions,  a  blockade -runner,  un 
aware  of  what  was  going  on,  finding  that  the  blockading  squadron 
was  very  near  inshore,  and  hearing  a  great  deal  of  firing,  kept 
creeping  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fort  till  she  was  near  enough 
to  make  out  what  they  were  doing.  Judging  rightly  they  would 
never  suspect  that  any  attempt  to  run  the  blockade  would  be  made 
at  such  a  time,  she  joined  a  detachment  of  gunboats,  and  went  de 
liberately  in  as  "  one  of  them."  When  they,  being  repulsed,  had 
steamed  away,  our  friend  remained  at  anchor  under  the  Fort,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  garrison.  It  would  have  been  rather 
awkward  if  the  fort  had  been  taken ;  but  in  such  times  no  one  looks 
very  far  ahead. 

Another  vessel  left  Wilmington  the  same  night  and  was  un 
molested,  but  Fortune  does  not  always  favor  the  brave.  Fort 
Fisher  was  at  last  taken,  unknown  to  the  blockade -runners  at  either 
Nassau  or  Bermuda,  at  both  of  which  places  the  blindest  confidence 
was  still  felt  in  everything  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
South,  and  where  to  whisper  an  opinion  that  any  mishap  might 
happen  to  Wilmington  was  positively  dangerous.  The  crafty 
Northerners  placed  the  lights  for  going  over  the  bar,  as  usual;  the 
blockade-runners  came  cautiously  on,  and,  congratulating  them 
selves  at  seeing  no  cruisers,  ran  gaily  into  the  port.  The  usual 
feasting  and  rejoicings  were  about  to  commence,  when  a  boat  full 
of  armed  men  came  alongside  and  astonished  them  by  telling  them 
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they  were  in  the  lion's  mouth.  This  happened  to  four  or  five  ves 
sels  before  the  news  reached  the  islands.  It  was  hard  lines,  no 
doubt,  but  quite  fair — it  was  the  blockaders'  turn  now  to  laugh. 


I  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  my  blockade-running  yarns. 
I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  anyone ;  to  the  Ameri 
can  cruisers  I  can,  as  a  nautical  man,  truly  and  honestly  give  the 
credit  of  having  most  zealously  performed  their  hard  and  weari-1 
some  duty.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  I  did  not  visit  New  York 
at  the  Government's  expense;  but  the  old  phrase  that  "blockades, 
to  be  legal  must  be  efficient,"  is  a  tale  for  bygone  days.  So  long 
as  batteries  at  the  entrance  of  the  blockaded  port  keep  ships  at  a 
respectable  distance,  the  blockade  will  be  broken. 

A  practical  suggestion  that  my  experience  during  the  time  I 
wras  a  witness  of  the  war  in  America  would  lead  me  to  make  is,  that 
both  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  blockade,  speed  is  the  most  im 
portant  object  to  attain.  Towards  the  end  of  that  contest  block 
ade-running  became  much  more  difficult — in  fact  was  very  nearly 
put  a  stop  to — not  by  the  ports  becoming  more  effectually  closed  to 
traffic,  but  by  the  sea  being  literally  covered  with  very  fast  vessels, 
which  picked  up  many  blockade-runners  at  sea  during  the  daytime, 
especially  when  they  had  their  heavy  cargoes  of  cotton  on  board. 

The  Americans  are  also  perfectly  alive  to  the  fact  that  for 
purposes  of  war  speed  is  all-important.  An  American  officer  of 
rank  once  remarked  to  me:  "  Give  me  a  16-knot  wooden  vessel, 
with  four  heavy  guns  of  long  range,  and  I'll  laugh  at  your  lumber 
ing  iron-clads."  Perhaps  he  had  prize-money  in  view  when  he  said 
so;  or  what  is  still  more  important,  he  may  have  felt  how  easily 
such  vessels  as  those  he  proposed  would  sweep  the  seas  of  foreign 
privateers.  In  these  views  I  can  but  think  he  was  right  and  far- 
seeing.  Time  will  show. 

To  my  acquaintance  and  companions  in  blockade-running,  who 
may  perhaps  recognize  the  writer  of  this  little  narrative,  I  can  only 
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say  that  I  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  jolly  time  we  spent  to 
gether,  and  that  I  shall  be  always  glad  to  meet  any  of  them  again, 
and  over  a  brandy  cocktail  (still  better  if  we  could  get  our  old 
Wilmington  friend,  the  gentle  Grant,  to  make  it  for  us)  have  a 
chat  over  times  the  like  of  which  wre  shall  never  see  again. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

A  WORD  ON  THE  LAND  BLOCKADE 

IT  may  have  struck  my  readers  as  strange  that,  in  a  country 
with  so  large  an  inland  boundary,  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
munitions  of  war  could  not  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Southern  States  by  their  extensive  frontiers;  but  it  is  only  a  just 
tribute  to  the  wonderful  energy  shown  by  the  Northern  Americans 
during  their  Civil  War  to  state  that  the  blockade  by  land  was  as 
rigid  as  that  enforced  by  their  fleets ;  and  almost  as  much  risk  was 
run  by  persons  who  broke  the  land  blockade  as  by  those  who  evaded 
the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers  by  sea.  The  courses  of  the  large  in 
land  rivers  were  protected  by  gunboats,  and  because  of  the  rapids 
and  other  impediments,  such  as  snags,  with  which  they  were  filled, 
the  fords  or  passes  for  boats  were  few  and  far  between,  and  thus 
easily  guarded;  besides  which  it  was  always  a  difficult  matter  to 
avoid  the  pickets  belonging  to  either  party,  who  were  very  apt  to 
suspect  a  man  whom  they  found  creeping  about  without  any  osten 
sible  object;  and  any  one  suspected  of  being  a  spy  in  those  days 
had  a  short  shrift  and  a  long  rope  applied  before  he  knew  where  he 
was.  More  from  a  spirit  of  enterprise  than  from  any  other  reason, 
I  determined  to  see  what  the  land-blockade  was  like ;  and  happening 
to  meet  at  Richmond  another  adventurous  individual  so  inclined, 
we  commenced  our  plan  of  campaign. 

By  the  way  I  ought  to  mention  that,  as  we  were  both  nautical 
men,  we  first  of  all  engaged  a  pilot,  thereby  meaning  a  man  who 
had  a  canoe  or  two  stowed  away  in  different  parts  of  the  wood,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  passes  on  the  river  Potomac.  Our 
amiable  friend  the  Times  correspondent,  showed  so  much  confi 
dence  in  our  success  that  he  intrusted  to  our  care  a  packet  of  des 
patches  which  were  intended,  if  we  got  through  successfully,  to  de- 
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light  the  eyes  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Thunderer  "  some  weeks  after 
wards. 

We  had  to  buy  a  horse  and  buggy,  as  naturally  enough  no  one 
would  let  them  out  on  hire  for  such  an  enterprise;  besides  those 
were  not  days  when  men  let  out  on  hire  anything  that  they  could 
not  keep  in  sight.  However,  we  sent  a  man  on  before  us,  in  com 
pany  with  the  pilot,  to  a  station  some  miles  from  the  frontier,  so 
as  to  bring  back  the  equipage  when  we  had  done  with  it.  We 
stowed  in  our  haversacks  a  pair  of  dry  stockings,  a  good  stock  of 
tobacco,  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  brandy,  against  the  road ;  we  also 
had  passes  to  produce  in  the  event  of  questions  being  asked  by  the 
patrols  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  frontier. 

All  being  ready,  we  left  Richmond  at  four  A.  M.^  traveled  on  a 
long,  dreary,  dusty  road  all  day,  stopping  for  two  hours  at  noon, 
at  the  hut  of  a  free  nigger,  where  we  got  some  yams*  and  milk, 
and  about  sunset  arrived  at  the  station  above-mentioned,  where  we 
were  to  dismiss  our  conveyance;  and  right  glad  we  were  to  get  rid 
of  it,  for  we  were  bumped  to  death  by  its  dreadful  oscillations.  At 
this  station  our  pilot  was  waiting  for  us.  There  were  also  a  picket 
of  cavalry,  who  that  morning  had  seen  some  of  the  enemy's  patrols 
scouring  about  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  just  where  we 
proposed  to  land  (somehow  people  always  seem  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  telling  you  disagreeable  things  at  a  time  when  you  want  encour 
agement  rather  than  fear  instilled  into  you) .  We  had  some  supper, 
of  bacon  and  eggs,  and  at  nine  o'clock,  it  being  then  pitch  dark  the 
pilot  informed  us  it  was  time  to  start.  I  must  say  I  would  have 
been  more  comfortable  if  I  had  been  on  the  bridge  of  my  little 
steamer,  just  starting  over  the  bar  at  Wilmington t  with  the  prob 
ability  of  a  broadside  from  a  gunboat  saluting  us  in  a  very  short 
time,  than  where  I  was.  But  it  would  never  do  to  think  of  return 
ing,  so  we  crawled  into  the  wood. 

Our  land-pilot  told  us  that  the  bank  of  the  river,  from  whence 

*  Sweet  potatoes. — (ED.) 

f  A  slip  of  the  pen — the  bar  was  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  not  at  Wilming 
ton,  thirty-four  miles  above. — (ED.) 
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we  should  find  a  clear  passage  across,  was  about  two  miles  distant. 
I  never  remember  seeing,  or  feeling,  anything  to  be  compared  with 
the  darkness  of  that  pine  wood, — but  our  guide  seemed  to  have  the 
eyes  of  a  basilisk.  We  formed  Indian  file  our  guide  leading,  and 
crept  along  as  best  we  could.  At  last,  after  stealthily  progressing 
for  half  an  hour,  a  glimmer  of  starlight  through  the  trees  showed 
that  we  were  getting  to  the  border  of  the  wood. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  we  were  desired  to  lie  down ;  feel 
ing  helpless  as  babes,  we  passively  obeyed,  and  watched  our  guide 
as  he  moved  about  like  a  specter  in  the  long  grass  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  looking  for  his  canoe.  At  last  he  returned,  whispered 
that  the  boat  was  all  right,  and  we  all  crept  like  serpents  to  where 
it  was  concealed.  Nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  wind  blowing 
through  the  trees,  and  the  discordant  noises  of  frogs  and  other 
denizens  of  the  swamp.  So  dark  was  the  night  that  we  could 
hardly  see  fifty  yards  across  the  river.  I  suppose  this  was  all  in 
our  favor ;  but  how  our  guide  knew  the  marks  by  which  to  steer  was 
a  puzzle  to  me,  and  as  I  never  meant  to  profit  by  this  experience, 
I  asked  no  questions. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken,  as  we  (my  friend  and  self)  launched 
the  canoe  silently  and  seated  ourselves — or  rather,  obeyed  orders 
and  lay  down — the  pilot  sitting  in  the  stern,  facing  forward,  hav 
ing  a  light  paddle,  which  he  worked  wonderfully  well  and  silently. 
The  distance  across  the  river  was  about  three  miles. 

We  shot  ahead  at  a  rapid  pace  for  about  five  minutes,  when 
suddenly  bump  went  the  canoe  against  something.  To  lie  flat 
down  was  to  our  guide  the  work  of  a  second,  and  the  canoe  was  at 
once  transformed  into  a  floating  log.  Well  it  was  so,  for  it  seems 
we  had  struck  a  small  boat  fastened  astern  of  the  gunboat  guarding 
the  river.  That  the  noise  of  the  collision  had  been  heard  aboard 
was  evident,  for  a  sentry  hailed,  "  Boat  ahoy,"  and  fired  his  musket, 
and  one  of  those  detestable  bright  lights  which  the  American  men- 
of-war  have  a  nasty  habit  of  showing,  flashed  over  the  water,  mak 
ing  everything  visible  for  a  hundred  yards  round.  The  current 
however  was  very  strong,  and  I  fancy  we  had  drifted  out  of  the 
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radius  of  the  light,  as  we  were  fortunately  not  discovered;  or  per 
haps  the  watchman  on  the  man-of-war  thought  some  huge  crocodile 
or  other  monster  had  risen  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  come  in 
contact  with  their  boat.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  were  safe,  and 
twenty  minutes'  more  sharp  paddling  brought  us  to  land  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river;  but  unfortunately  our  little  adventure 
had  thrown  us  out  of  our  line,  or  as  we  sailors  would  have  called  it, 
out  of  our  course. 

We  hauled  the  canoe  out  of  the  water,  and  hid  her  in  the  long 
grass.  All  we  could  see  around  us  was  a  dismal  swamp,  with  the 
dark  wood  in  the  background.  Our  guide  honestly  told  us  that, 
having  been  thrown  out  of  his  reckoning  in  regard  to  our  position, 
to  move  from  where  we  were  before  daybreak  would  be  madness; 
so  we  took  a  pull  at  the  brandy,  lighted  our  pipes  and  waited  pa 
tiently,  having  moved  well  in  under  cover  of  the  long  grass,  so 
as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  any  vessel  lying  near  us. 

When  day  dawned,  our  pilot,  after  having  reconnoitred,  told 
us  that  we  were  very  well-placed  for  starting  for  Washington ;  but 
that  on  account  of  the  patrols  that  were  constantly  watching  the 
river's  banks,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  move  during  the 
daytime;  so  we  were  doomed  to  remain  all  the  day  in  the  damp 
grass.  Luckily  we  had  put  in  our  pockets  at  supper  some  bread 
and  onions,  so  we  made  the  best  of  things — and  so  did  the  sandflies. 
How  they  did  pitch  into  us,  especially  into  me!  I  suppose  the 
good  living  I  had  been  accustomed  to  aboard  the  blockade-runner, 
or  my  natural  disposition  to  good  condition,  made  me  sweet.  Sev 
eral  times  that  fearful  day  I  was  tempted  to  rush  out  from  my  hid 
ing-place,  and  defying  patrols,  gunboat's  crews,  and  all  authori 
ties,  make  my  escape  from  that  place  of  torture.  Anyone  who  has 
experienced  the  necessity  of  remaining  quiet  under  such  an  inflic 
tion  as  an  attack  of  millions  of  sandflies  on  a  hot  sunny  day,  will 
appreciate  my  feelings. 

As  a  diversion  from  our  tormentors,  we  got  a  great  fright 
about  one  p.  M.  ;  a  boat's  crew  from  a  gunboat  about  a  mile  from  us, 
landed,  and  out  of  sheer  idleness  set  fire  to  the  grass  about  a  hundred 
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yards  from  where  we  were  lying  concealed.  We  heard  the  crack 
ling  of  the  grass,  and  thought  of  leaving,  but  our  guide  wisely  re 
marked  that  the  wind  was  the  wrong  way  to  bring  the  fire  towards 
our  hiding-place;  so  we  felt  safe.  The  feeling  was  the  more 
pleasant  that  we  distinctly  heard  the  men  belonging  to  the  gunboat 
conversing  with  others,  who  were  clearly  patrols  on  the  river  bank. 

The  evening  at  last  closed  in;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark 
we  moved  on,  and  after  struggling  through  a  thick  wood  for  half 
an  hour,  got  on  the  high  road  to  Washington.  We  traveled  by 
night,  meeting  occasional  patrols,  whom  we  dodged  by  either  lying 
down  or  getting  behind  trees  till  they  had  passed. 

We  concealed  ourselves  carefully  during  the  second  day,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  third,  before  daylight,  were  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  city  and  had  passed  through  several  small  villages  in 
the  environs,  from  which  persons  who  had  business  or  work  in  the 
city  were  beginning  to  emerge.  As  we  got  near  the  bridge  *  we 
tried  our  best  to  look  like  the  rest  of  the  people  who  were  going  on 
their  ordinary  business;  and  though  somewhat  severely  scrutinized 
by  the  sentry,  we  managed  to  pass  muster  and  get  safely  into 
Washington,  footsore,  hungry  and  regularly  "  done  up." 

We  went  to  a  small  inn  that  had  been  recommended  to  us  while 
we  were  in  Richmond,  where  probably  they  had  some  Southern 
proclivities.  No  questions  were  asked  as  to  where  we  came  from, 
though  I  take  it  the  people  of  the  house  had  a  shrewd  guess.  We 
found  ourselves  among  friends  and  perfectly  safe  from  inquisitive 
inquiries. 

Thus  the  land-blockade  was  run.  It  certainly  was  not  a  pay 
ing  concern — and  I  do  not  think  much  experience  was  gained  by 
this  particularly  unpleasant  exploit  which  after  all  there  was  no 
very  great  difficulty  in  performing ;  and  I  certainly  prefer  my  own 
element.  We  made  our  way  easily  to  New  York,  not  feeling  any 
anxiety  from  the  fact  of  our  being  staunch  Southerners  in  our 
opinions,  inasmuch  as  there  were  numbers  of  sympathizing  friends 

*  The  historic  Long  Bridge  across  the  Potomac.— (ED.) 
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wherever  we  went;  more,  perhaps,  than  the  authorities  were  aware 
of.  I  stayed  a  few  days  in  New  York,  to  recruit  my  strength  after 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  saw  all  the  sights  and  enjoyed  all  the 
pleasures  of  perhaps  the  most  delightful  city  in  the  world  except 
Paris  and  London.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  description  of  New 
York,  as  this  has  been  done  by  abler  pens  than  mine. 

During  my  short  stay  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  ac 
quaintance  of  the  great  American  humorist,  Mr.  Browne,  known 
to  the  world  as  Art  emus  Ward,,  whose  untimely  death  we  have  had 
so  recently  to  deplore.  I  trust  my  readers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  will  pardon  my  presumption  in  adding  my  faint  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  memory  of  one  of  whom  it  may  be  most  truly  said  that 
"  all  men  spoke  well  of  him."  Of  the  most  genial,  kindly  disposi 
tion,  and  with  the  keenest  sense  of  humor,  he  was  about  the  most 
pleasant  companion  I  have  ever  met.  I  was  truly  glad  to  find  that 
when  he  visited  England  his  honest  worth  was  fully  appreciated; 
and  the  large  concourse  of  sincere  mourners  who  lately  followed  his 
remains  to  the  grave  in  Kensal- Green  Cemetery  attested  the  fact 
that  his  death  was  as  much  deplored  in  this  country  as  it  will  doubt 
less  be  in  America. 

While  in  New  York,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  calm  con 
fidence  of  the  bulk  of  the  Northerners  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
their  arms  against  the  South.  If  I  gained  nothing  else  by  running 
the  land-blockade,  I  at  least  got  an  insight  into  the  enormous  re 
sources  possessed  by  the  North,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  unflinching 
determination  with  which  the  Federals  were  prepared  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  to  the  end. 

I  must  confess  that  I  left  New  York,  with  my  confidence  that 
the  Confederates  would  achieve  their  independence  very  much 
shaken. 

Not  being  desirous  of  again  going  through  the  risk  and  incon 
venience  of  running  the  land-blockade,  I  returned  to  Nassau  by 
steamer  from  New  York. 
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